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WORSHIP THE HERO 
By Padraic Fallon. 


In Mayo they cairned a hero high up 

In a wilderness of curlew-cry and drifting cloud ; 

To make room for his body forced them to raise the sky— 

It is half-propped still on the great stone pillars they lifted. 

Scholars have admired the work; the western weather 

Enlarges yearly its gigantic simple rudeness. ' 

You—though all ruined Europe’s in your mind—you too must 
concede 

Its long-tombed inhabitant a much renowned chief. 


Stranger, pay homage! It is surely due this hero 

For look! the dark harsh folk—the humble night-eyed remnant 

Of the early clans he gentled, fathering them on his knee— 

Goading lean donkeys past or the horned sheep of the mountainside 

Give a reverence to those great bones they’d keep back from a 
bisho 

Acting aK of old custom as if below thought there bummed 

Memory wild and bright as God’s Arc on their shoulders. 

Homage is assuredly due here. 


His deeds are not recorded. The monkish chroniclers 

Fishing the fabulous inexpertly as with the ringed cormorant 

Have brought up some rainbowing names: since any or all may 
fit him 

Let them swim in your bowl anonymously, all glittering as one! 

For honouring him you honour the whole 

Pantheon of masters, kingly artificers, 

Who divided the world—not by lot, and minted—each to his 
thought 

Peoples that bear still the imprinted stronghanded images. 

A 
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The Hero begets the body of his mystery 

In subservient audiences. Bend, then, low! 

As the best bend nowadays worshipping the hero. 

If your thought cannot fashion him an image, borrow here from 
the ruined 

Galleries and crypts of folk-mind—the night where a dreaming 
people 

Below thought, below sleep, hurry down buming old simple 
lamps—— 

Borrow the barbarous image they keep 

Undampened and bright—if they will uncover it. 


Likely, however, you may meet before sundown 

One of them homing from a far fair pecking at his golden donkey 

With stick and squawk like a wind-pared ravenous bird 

Excited with drink and willing to talk to you. 

Learn from the corner of his eye, from his deprecating squint, 

How his neighbours on their holdings of air still believe this 
mountaintop 

Electric with the mighty presence 

Of a giant in whose cold eye day flings wide the windy provinces. 


And here is your image! Though Time has picked 

Him bare of deed and name, here in his eyrie 

Of sky set high, his country in his eyeball—seas 

Crawling out and in like bright flies—is the traditioinal hero, 

Enlarger of boundanes, Warrior that the time’s need enthroned 

Greaved in bright brass, on an elder softer sun cult ; 

A jealous guardian of his acres whose sword, they say, still 
bristles— 

Shortcircuiting at the grounding of a foreign keel. 


Following the rub of history, let us exalt 

The Hero, this demi-deity, and allow that the communal soul, 

The myriad-headed, the various, attained to exultant pitch 

Only when simplified in his dynamic identity. 

Let us make our pride our oil, trim jealousy unbitterly to a 
narrow folk-wick 

And burn as lamps before him ; not wondering by what design 

It was left to the supple-kneed humble of earth to preserve such 
a kingly idol 

Let us remake the Lord’s Creed ! 
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Not abandoning finally the Supreme God, 

Who may exist after all since the cosmical web 

Presupposes some kind of spider unloading himself in a thread 
Of burning clays in the wide void, let us lift 

Up the Hero openly to be worshipped 

As the wielder of the Word, the potter with hand and wheel 
Inventing a body politic the world heeds to this day ; 

Let us deify at last our humanity, and re-make the Lord’s Creed ! 


Stranger, pay homage! It is surely your nature’s law 

For look! The gentle Christ Who was putative Son to God 

Could not constrain men’s fearful bones for long from the tribal 
father. 

Incline—you too—with the rest of men; now that the strong- 
armed Idol’s 

Raised everywhere in Europe, you too must pay him dues. 

But yielding your soul as a virgin, a lamplighting daughter to 
Moloch 

Do not peer—ah! do not peer curiously 

Into the dark behind his raying nimbus. 


Lest you grow suspicious of his priesthood, lest you imagine 

A reality of rape and thuggee, red knife and thick club, 

And a bold black bully over all exalting an evil constellation 

In the very Holy of Holies ; 

So strongly installed that the weary Supreme Divinity, 

Lest there seem to be no good at all, must needs spin out of His 
void 

Such a filagree of marvellous illusion as will bedizen this obscenity 

And leave in the dragooned villages at least some dream of God. 


Two Poems by Patrick Kavanagh 


MY PEOPLE 


Stranger : 


What kind your people are 

I would wish to know :— 
Great-shouldered men like rolling stock, 
Great in despair, 

Simple im prayer, 

And their hard hands tear 

The soil on the rock 

Where the plough cannot go ? 


Poet: 


‘Tis not so. 

Faint-hearted folk my people are, 

To Poverty’s house they have never invited 

The giant Pride, 

But await the world where wrongs are righted. 

They till their fields and scrape among the stones 
Because they cannot be schoolmasters— 

They work because judge Want condemns the drones. 
Dear stranger, duty is a joke 

Among my peasant folk. 


qn 


Sivanger : 


Poet be fair, 

You surely must have seen 
Beneath these rags of care 
Hearts that were not mean 
And beggarly and faint. 


Poet : 
O curious stranger, why 
Should poet seek to prove 
The spint of a saint ? 
For one in love 
Would never probe or pry 
Into the mysteried cove 
Where all that is God’s 
Is safe from the hurtling clods. 
I cannot tell you what you ask 
But I will tell you other things— 
I will fill the flask 
Of your curiosity with bitterings. 


Stranger : 
I will go 
To my town back again 
And never desire to know 
The hearts of your women and men. 


Poet: 
Our women are humble as dust, 
They suck the hard crust, 
They suckle our children, and we 
Drink the milk of love’s mystery. 


Stvanger : 
I will go 
To my townful of vermin 
That sways to and fro 
Like fool heads at a sermon. 
I will pour out for them 
Your vitriol of hell. 
And may Christ condemn 
My name if I tell 
The dream of your folk 
That arose as you spoke. 


LOVE AND LAUGHTER 


You have possessed me, distressed me in my nine mood muses, 
I walk around the jail parade-ring till your third-degree bruises 
Are a bloody net about my loins. 

The gravel under my bare feet is the shingle 

Of the brimstone quoins. 

Ting-ting tingle 

Goes your little bell of speech 

And I grow daft and dafter . 

Free me, O God, put laughter 

Within a lover’s reach. 


VOs CHE oRALR; 


By Iris Tree 


AGAINST the hedge three caravans 
Some piebald ponies and an ass, 
Further on the rusty cattle 
Jostle, let the rider pass— 


A shying colt upon the lead, 

A flock of sheep between the gorse, 
And out of mist into the sun 

The rider on his golden horse— 


He leaps the hedges and the hills 

He rides to love—But in the town 
The old men talk of better days 

And then get drunk for half a crown— 


Get drunk with spirit and desire 
The red sun racing through the air 
The rider on his horse of fire 
Riding golden to the fair! 


EXEGESIS OF GEORGE MOORE 


By J. M. Hone 


EORGE MOORE is among the authors who have left to the 
world much of what they desired should be known about 
their lives. But although anticipating the labours of his 

biographers he also in some respects added to these; for his 
autobiographical writings were not written with the simple object 
of giving the facts as they were: always they demand a certain 
exegesis. Names are frequently imaginary, as is also the order 
in time: an incident traceable by the biographer being found 
as often as not in a period and a setting other than those in which 
it actually took place; one also wishes to trace the unhistorical 
elements to their sources, so as to decide whether they owe their 
appearance in the narrative to artistic or to practical considera- 
tions. Sometimes the variations from the exact may have been 
motiveless, for Moore confessed that he was apt to confuse dreams 
and reality ; also it is evident that he was inclined to reach con- 
clusions on insufficient evidence, as when he stated (in Hail and 
Farewell) that Kuno Meyer (who had been seen in white flannels 
on the pier in Bray) was “a cricketer in his youth.” In his 
last piece of autobiographical writing, the unfinished Communi- 
cation to My Friends, there is some sign of failing memory. In 
Memoirs of My Dead Life, the characters occasionally appear 
to be composite descriptions, and the subject matter of this book, 
his “life of gallantries,” exacted not only variations from literality 
but a good deal of deliberate disguise. Events are transposed 
and placed in an unexpected light ; and the same is true if in a 
lesser degree of Hail and Farewell and the Confessions of a Young 
Man, in both of which thoughts are illustrated by imaginary 
situations. But the stories in these books are seldom or never 
pure invention; and Moore had good grounds for challenging 
the reviewer who “charitably assumed” that Memoirs of My 
Dead Life was a book of fiction. On the other hand, Moore 
seems to have hesitated before deciding to what species of literary 
art he wished Hail and Farewell to be attached. In a letter 
written when he was commencing this work he called it ‘‘ a novel 
with real persons in it,” and commented: “ Rather horrible.” 
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But in a postcript he corrected himself and declared that the 
book would be “history.’”’ When Hail and Farewell was pub- 
lished he showed some annoyance with the reviewers for not 
ee him as the author of a novel cast in autobiographical 
orm. 

Not many are now living who can recall the childhood that 
Moore has described, the little boy entranced by Shelley, who 
was also an aspirant to the fame of a jockey. But letters have 
survived, and they confirm the essential truth of the character 
which he gives to the schoolboy in the reminiscent passages of 
Hail and Farewell, Whether Oscott, the hated College to which 
he was brought by his father at a too tender age (in 1861) is 
treated fairly in his narrative, is another question entirely. His 
brother, Colonel Maurice Moore, who followed him to the school, 
discovers no actual fault in his account, except for the hint of 
an expulsion: Moore was not expelled, but his father withdrew 
him after five years because Oscott could not provide special 
tuition in elementary grammar and in spelling to a boy of fifteen. 
Moore told Mr. E. A. Boyd after Salve was published that he had 
not said half enough of his detestation of the discipline of the 
school and of the sufferings which he had endured for his refusal 
to conform to its religious teachings. This we may believe, 
although all that happened when he announced his adhesion to 
the atheism of Shelley was the confiscation of the volume of the 
poems. The facts related in Salve are mild indeed when com- 
pared with some later descriptions of English education for the 
upper classes: compare with it, for example, the chapters on 
‘““Elmley ” in Lord Berners’s First Childhood. In fact it was 
said at the time that the discipline at Oscott was less harsh than 
that which prevailed at contemporary Protestant schools. “I 
liked my time there,” writes an Irish Colonel who was there not 
with Moore but soon after, “‘ but like many others I did not learn 
enough. It was decidedly rough, but as one did not know that 
a school might be better one did not mind it. The food was not 
good, but sufficient.”’ ; 

The exegesis becomes more complicated when we reach the 
period of his life in Paris (1873-1880) ; but, again, letters to his 
mother survive, supplemented by communications to his uncle 
Joe Blake (who looked after his property in Ireland); and in 
these we find allusions to several of the friends, men and women, 
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who later on found a place in his autobiographies. His first 
hero had been Jim Browne, a painter whose subjects were lions 
and famous historical events; and he has told in Vale and in 
the Confessions how it was not until he went to Paris that he 
discovered the essential absurdity of Jim. In Paris Jim Browne 
was displaced as an influence by a younger man, met with at 
Jullian’s Academy of Painting, Louis Weldon Hawkins, who is 
consigned to a dedecorous immortality in Vale under the 
pseudonym of Marshall. There is no doubt about Jim’s fall in 
his esteem: in one of his letters home Moore marvels that a 
rich aunt in Dublin should have been ignorant enough to buy 
one of the horrible canvasses of his former friend. Hawkins, 
however, was destined to make some little mark as a painter of 
the school of Bougeureau and Lefebvre. As Moore tells us 
Hawkins had a picture accepted at the Salon (this was in 1881, 
and its title was ‘‘ Die Waisen’’); but there are also specimens 
of his work in two or three French provincial museums. He was 
a cousin of Jim, therefore in some way connected with tribes of 
Mayo; no memory of him whatever survives in this country, 
for he was born in Stuttgart (not Brussels, as Moore says) and 
became a naturalised Frenchman. He died in 1910 before Vale 
was published; very many years had then passed since Moore 
had seen him or perhaps even heard of him. The early account 
of him—in the Confessions of 1886 (an elaborate explanation of 
a “shallow talent ’’) was not calculated to lead to a renewal of 
youthful intimacies. 

Part of what Moore published later concerning his life with 
Hawkins as art student is to be found in germ in his early letters 
from Paris which I have published in my biography of him.! 
In one letter he describes how he is climbing the social 
ladder; and he wonders what the Princess with whom he 
was dining the other night would have said had she known that 
three or four hours later he would be screaming the beastliest 
and slangiest French across the beer stained table in a low artists’ 
café. ‘ We mounted,’ he wrote eight years later in the Con- 
fessions, “and descended at pleasure the rounds of society’s 
ladder. One evening we would spend at a restaurant in Rue de la 
Gaieté in the company of thieves and house-breakers; on the 
following evening we were dining with a duchess or princess in 


1 Gollancz : 1936, 
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the Champs Elysées.”” Can the low artists’ café have been the 
Nouvelle Athénes, so hallowed in Moore’s later autobiographical 
writings by memories of Manet and Degas? Moore’s memories 
are undated ; but it was perhaps not much before 1880 that he 
began to establish himself in some familiarity with “ the best 
set ’’ in French art and literature, the fascination of which he had 
scarcely suspected so long as he remained under the guidance 
of Hawkins, who shared his social racket. And it was precisely 
in 1880 that, his finances giving way under the strain of the Land 
League, he was obliged to adopt the more practical attitude to 
life which caused him to improvise hastily the career of an author 
and journalist in London. 

Manet had painted him, and he had been introduced to 
Mallarmé. But his close acquaintance with the intellectual and 
artistic life of Paris dated from the eighties rather than the 
seventies. When he paid his first famous visit of discipleship to 
Zola (recorded in “‘ A Visit to Médan ”’) he was on a visit to Paris, 
not resident there: already he had written about Zola in the 
English press and was about to publish A Modern Lover. In 
Zola’s circle his one real intimate was Paul Alexis, called Paul 
in Memoirs of My Dead Life, who wrote the story “‘ The End of 
Marie Pellegrin” which Moore reconstructed in that volume. 
It was towards 1883 that he began to frequent the house in Passy 
of Docteur Blanche, whose son J.-E. Blanche, the gifted painter 
and his friend for many years to come, was then just grown up. 
The Blanche family are friends described so affectionately at the 
opening of the chapter “Spent Love” in the Memoirs. The 
other French house always open to him was that of Edouard 
Dujardin, novelist, musical critic and exegete, whose friendship 
he gained while he was writing the Confessions ; and it was in 
Dujardin’s company that he became a devotee of Wagner and 
made the acquaintance of many of the writers and artists who 
succeeded the generation of Zola and of Manet. Moore could 
hardly have gone anywhere without leaving a definite impression, 
and it is therefore surprising that there should be virtually no 
French references with which to collate his own accounts of his 
experiences of French life. He does not figure in any French 
biography of Zola, nor, as Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan has pointed out 
to me, is there any mention of him in the literature that has 
gathered round Huysmans. Quite lately, however, J-E Blanche 
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has written of him at some length in Les Modéles ; and Aristide 
Marie, a literary lawyer, has recalled him to memory, as a member 
of Dujardin’s circle near Fontainebleau, in La Foret Symbolisie. 
When Marie first met him Moore had just published his Con- 
fessions in Dujardin’s Revue Indépendante. Marie was Dujardin’s 
neighbour in the forest, and so was the painter Anquetin, who 
in Memoirs of My Dead Life plays a part, under the name of 
Octave Barré, in the story of Marie Pellegrin. A good deal, 
certainly, of Moore’s imaginative reconstructions of his French life 
was based upon material collected on visits to Paris in the eighties, 
and is therefore considerably later in date than the period of his 
art studentship and of his companionship with Louis Hawkins. 
When the Memoirs were published in America, special interest 
was directed towards the stories about women in which the book 
abounded. One chapter “ Bring in the Lamp ”’ tells of a far off, 
half-forgotten boyish flirtation with an unnamed Baltimore girl 
at Vincennes. One sentence arrested the attention of a reviewer 
in the Baltimore Sun: ‘‘ Curious, isn’t it that I should remember 
her address after all these years ? 17 Cathedral Street, Baltimore.” 
The reviewer looked up a city directory, and found that no such 
number as 17 Cathedral Street appeared. Mr. Boyd apprised 
Moore of the negative results of the researches ; and Moore then 
wrote to the editor to say that houses are often pulled down, 
and that a directory for 1877 or 1878 might give the number. 
Even if it did not it would not be right to assume that the love 
adventure in question was imaginary. He now gave the lady’s 
name, Marie Bruguére; but was disappointed that no further 
search was instituted. ‘“‘ The triviality of the search,” he wrote 
to Mr. Boyd, “would, I thought, have attracted everybody.”’ 
Nevertheless he changed the pertinent passage in later editions 
of the Memoirs, then writing as follows: ‘‘ Let her come from 
Baltimore, from some prettily named street—Cathedral Street— 
there must be a Cathedral Street in Baltimore. The sound of 
the church bells in the air no doubt led the dreamer to choose 
Cathedral Street for her to live in....’ I have not found the 
name of Marie Bruguére in the course of my biography, and I 
think the story “ Bring in the Lamp” is an example of one of 
Moore’s “‘ composite ’’ memories. A letter written when he was 
a middle-aged man tells of an encounter which he has had with a 
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young girl, also near Paris. She bears in her circumstances 
and in her appearance a considerable resemblance to the heroine 
of “ Bring in the Lamp.” 

Moore’s early life of journalism and authorship was diversified 
by visits to Ireland as well as to London. He wrote a great 
part of A Mummer’s Wife at Moore Hall, where his mother lived ; 
and his next novel, A Drama in Muslin, resulted from a study 
of Irish conditions both in the West and in Dublin, where he 
figured in the Vice-Regal ‘‘ Seasons” of 1884 and 1885. This 
retum to Ireland, an unknown country to. him since his father’s 
death in 1870, is a subject on which his autobiographies throw 
little light. He used to stay when in the West at other country 
houses besides his own—at Brownsgrove near Tuam, at Cornfield, 
the home of the Ruttledges, and with Edward Martyn at Tillyra 
Castle in Galway. In Dublin his residence was the Shelbourne 
Hotel : an address which suggests that he was not as badly stricken 
by the Land League as some passages in his memoirs would convey. 
But both from Muslin and Parnell and her Island one will conclude 
that his experiences of Irish society in Mayo and in Dublin were 
disagreeable: in the Confessions he reported an innate dislike 
of the country from which he came. He felt, I think, that he was 
unpopular in Ireland! England was a kinder and more indulgent 
country. Between 1886 and 1897 I can trace his paying but two 
visits only to Ireland, although two or three of the stories in 
The Untilled Field were written and printed in periodicals in the 
early nineties. In this period there were only two persons with 
Irish interests with whom he had much communication. Colonel 
Maurice Moore and Martyn; Martyn’s mother would not allow 
him to come again to Tillyra, because of his disrespectful 
portrait (in Muslin) of the parish priest of Craughwell, a man 
much beloved by all. 

In the series of novels which followed Muslin, A Mere 
Accident , Spring Days; Mike Fletcher ; Esther Waters—South 
Sussex was his landscape: he now spent a great deal of time on 
the Downs near Brighton, attracted by the Bridger family, owners 
of a large part of the parish of Beeding: a son, Colvin and two 
daughters, father and mother. Colvin, given the name of Colvill 
in the autobiographies, had been with Moore at an Army Tutor’s 
in bygone days; and the mother when she died became the 
subject of the chapter entitled ‘A Remembrance” in the 
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Memoirs. All are dead now, except a half-brother, and much 
of the estate has been sold. They were unpretentious but well- 
to-do Squires, and to Moore’s mind they represented the quin- 
tessence of England ; I learn, however, that the mother had been 
an Orme, an Anglo-Irish name in Mayo. A curious episode of 
this period was Moore’s entry into the business of rabbit farming. 
Colvin and he built (or bought) a modem villa in the spaces of 
the Downs for their enterprise. The story of the rabbits is told 
towards the end of Ave; but I have not found corroboration 
of the visit which Moore paid to these friends when he quarrelled 
with them about the Boer War: one reads of it in the same 
chapter of Ave. Moore had ceased to see much of them after the 
publication of Esther Waters: the quiet homely life which they 
lived ceased to be of literary use to him when he engaged on his 
next novel, Evelyn Innes, the story of an opera-singer in a back 
ground part of Mayfair, part of the Celtic Revival, part of the 
Catholic Church—now he went back to them hoping to find the 
roots of his nature and to escape from empty conflicts of opinion. 
His life in Ireland lay before him, and then the long years in 
Ebury Street: did he see again these people among whom had 
been passed so pleasant a portion of his life? Certainly none of 
his other friends ever met them in his house, or heard of visits 
to them. But they did not pass altogether beyond his ken ; and 
when, a year or two before his own death, Colvin Bridger died 
he reproached himself for not having written a letter of condolence 
to the surviving sister. 

Of the period between the publication of Esther Waters and 
the beginning of his Irish crusade he has written comparatively 
little: but the glamour exercised upon him by Sir William Eden, 
the North County baronet, dandy and sportsman and artist, 
must be evident to all readers of Evelyn Innes. J-E Blanche, 
who used to visit the same great houses as Moore, has said that 
Eden represented to him what Moore might have become had he 
married and lived at Moore Hall. To others it was not at all 
obvious that Moore had come from the privileged classes; and 
Professor Tonks has told me that he used to suppose Moore was 
romancing when he spoke of his big house in Mayo, a statement 
significant of Moore’s reputation (undeserved, I think) for inven- 
tion out of nothing. One aspect of his adoption of the Irish cause 
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in 1899 was a flight from the Yellow Book and from “ society ”’: 
“IT have bid adieu to my artificial life,’ he wrote to Blanche as 
soon as he was settled in Ely Place. On the outbreak of the 
Boer War he discovered himself as a moralist. 

One who stayed with him for weeks on end at Tillyra in 
1898 and 1899 says that nothing will induce him to believe that 
the Boer War was the motive which drove Moore out of England. 
He says that he never even heard Moore speak of the Boer War. 
But the account given in Ave of the matter may be accepted as 
psychologically true. There Moore himself says that when the 
war first broke out he used to rejoice over British victories in 
order to draw “dear Edward”; and it was only gradually that 
he became the victim of the emotional disturbance which cul- 
minated in his hearing “ voices in the Chelsea Road,”’ bidding him 
shake the dust of England from his feet. Apart from Ave there 
is plenty of documentary evidence, notably his letters of the 
period to his brother, to show the violence of his pro-Boer passion. 
He would not receive anyone in his Victoria Street flat who did 
not share his hatred of Imperialism. But in writing of this 
seven or eight years later he ought to have had a short history of 
the war beside him. “ Boer women and children dying in con- 
centration camps,’ he says in Ave (294) when he recalls his 
thoughts before going to Ireland. The date was October 
and November 1899, but the war at that time had only 
just begun and the Boers were still on top, not in concentration 
camps! Pages 296-7 describe only what could be said of 1901 
when guerilla fighting had begun; and Buller had “ trapped 
the Boers”’ at least a year before the incidents that are here 
mentioned. The charming “overture” to Ave, except for a few 
sentences at the beginning and a few verbal changes reads as if 
it had been composed originally to form a chapter for Memozrs of 
My Dead Life. “And still in my Montmartrian clothes I had 
come back from the West with a story in my head which 
could only be written in some poetical spot, probably in one 
of the old houses among the Dublin mountains, built there 
in the eighteenth century.” But was Mount Venus inhabited 
as late as 1880? He saw the ruin perhaps and was told long 
afterwards the story of the picture and the old woman. A care- 
taker peeling potatoes for her dinner sounds like an English 
memory. 
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A few ancedotes of Moore’s later life in Ebury Street are 
to be found in Avowals and Conversations in Ebury Street. But 
after Hail and Farewell he wrote no more biography until in the 
last year of his life he was moved to address his friends on the 
subject of his literary life. A Communication to My Friends 
was still unfinished when he died: one half only was finished, 
and of this half he would have revised a third.!' In the opening 
pages the old and much loved story of a Montmartrian of thirty 
recalled to Ireland by the ravages of the Land League is retold 
with variations and in a style which shows that this theme 
remained ever and fresh in Moore’s'mind. The scene in Stephen’s 
Green between himself and the Land Agent in Horse Show week 
showed that the author of Hail and Farewell had not lost his 
power of inventing an episode with convincing detail; in the 
Confessions, the encounter had been placed in Morley’s Hotel, 
Trafalgar Square. When the English company is leaving Euston 
for the performance of The Countess Cathleen, Martyn causes 
“wrath among the mummers” by buying them second-class 
tickets : and ensconcing himself in a first-class compartment : 
a new detail this, although in Ave a page or more had been filled 
with a description of the same departure. A Communication 
brings into relief an aspect of Moore not made so evident in his 
other autobiographies: his desire of widespread renown, a rather 
strange desire in a man who was genuinely unable to find the 
slightest merit in the work of such of his contemporaries as owned 
yachts or moors in Scotland, and who, although provident, was 
not attracted by the idea of wealth. A further motive is given 
for his flight from London to Ireland in 1899: his name had 
ceased to appear in the gossip columns of the daily newspapers ! 
He treats this side of his nature with a humorous indulgence 
in A Communication , but in life his unsatisfied craving for a 
vane oa caused him real unhappiness, especially towards 
the end. 


_ 1 It appeared from the Non-such Press and is now published with A Mummer’s Wife as an 
introduction to Moore’s uniform edition. 


THE SYMBOLISTS AND VILLIERS 
DE L’ISLE-ADAM* 
By Vincent O’ Sullivan 


HE year 1936 was chosen to commemorate the fiftieth year 
of the Symbolist movement in French literature. Why 
1886 should be taken as the year when Symbolism began 
is not very clear; a few years earlier or later could be made to 
fit as well. Like some other artistic movements, not only in 
France, Symbolism was loosely organized. It threw a wide net. 
There was no cohesion and unanimous action as in a political 
party. The views expressed and the very form of the writing in 
La Plume, La Revue Blanche, L’Hermitage, and other Symbolist 
magazines had often very little in common. Anyone who took 
thought to rebel against what had before prevailed, what was 
now in honour, was accepted as adhering to Symbolism, become 
the opposition. Men so utterly different as Albert Samain, Laurent 
Tailhade, and Arthur Rimbaud, were classed as Symbolists, 
though the guiding rules of Symbolism are not to be found in the 
work of any of these three. The Symbolists professed to derive 
from Mallarmé, whose exactest disciple is Paul Valery. They also 
called in help from outside, and notably from Poe and Walt 
Whitman. 

Just before the highly interesting Symbolist Exhibition was 
opened at the National Library in Paris, died Henri de Regnier, 
who was a real Symbolist, one of the leaders, however far he may 
have wandered from the strict doctrine in his later life. Some 
other prominent figures of the movement are still active—among 
them Gustave Kahn,{ Vielé-Griffin, Dujardin, Saint-Pol Roux, 
and above all, Maeterlinck. 

And this name suggests the question whether the birth- 
throes of Symbolism did not really take place in Belgium and not 
in France. Belgium, as M. Degrelle, the young leader of the Belgian 
Rex, said the other day, is in many respects more akin to Germany 
than to France. The will to suggest rather than to indicate, an 
indifference to precise meaning so long as something—sound, 
whispers, the brushing together of leaves on high trees—gives the 
value of the meaning—that truly was shewn in Belgium not only 


* Villiers de l’Isle-Adam : Vhomme et l’Oeuvre, by Max Daireaux (Paris: 1936). 
+ Gustave Kahn died while this article was being printed. He was 77 years old, 
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by Maeterlinck, but by Rodenbach, Van Lerberghe, Elskamp, 
rather before it was revealed in France. And that has always been 
found in one shape or other, in Tieck, in Herder, in Novalis, in 
Hoffmann, in Kleist, and some other high figures of Germany, 
going back even to ages remote. 

Found too it may be, and very abundantly, in the work of 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, whose life and work has been dealt with 
by M. Max Daireaux in a fashion which is no doubt in most ways 
definite. M. Daireaux’s book has appeared with an appropriateness 
not very often observed in the publication of books. For whoever 
else has been disputed as a leader and precursor of the Symbolists, 
Villiers was accepted by them all. Even their high-priest, Mallarmé, 
reverenced Villiers. Even the greatest among the Symbolists, 
Maeterlinck, reverenced him. 

M. Daireaux’s book is a pazen in the same strain. Here we 
have the supreme French genius of the Nineteenth century, and, 
if pushed a little, of any century at all. The book has had so 
much more success, notwithstanding its rather stiff price, among 
the general public than anything that Villiers himself ever wrote, 
that this “‘ general public ”’ has taken to rub its eyes and to ask 
itself who Villiers de I’Isle-Adam really was. 

It is to be feared that the general public, should it pursue 
the impulses of its curiosity, will be baffled. There are people 
who disgust you with your admirations because they do not 
know in what the admirable traits of their hero or heroine 
consisted. Many writers of “ romanced lives”’ have much to 
answer for in that way. M. Daireaux is not like them. He puts 
loyally before his reader all the documents to form an opinion, 
always summing up, if they work against his hero, against such 
documents. For in his eyes Villiers is a hero. He is also an 
untouchable. Anybody who ever spoke of Villiers in a manner 
derogatory is deserving of Hell-fire. 

For instance, it was the fashion among the Symbolists after 
the death of Villiers to treat Catulle Mendés as the most infamous 
of men because of his treatment of Villiers. One of Villiers’ 
biographers wrote in comment of some lines which Mendes pre- 
fixed to a story of Villiers published in a magazine which he 
edited : ‘‘ The whole of him is in these lines—the dirty venomous 
toad that Villiers trod upon and slipped.”’ M. Daireaux does not 
go so far as that. He says, that while Mendés was not a true 
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friend, in this case he simply acted in the best way he could to 
make Villiers’ story acceptable to the public which his magazine 
approached. 

And that seems to be the truth, and in addition, that Mendés, 
the black sheep of all biographies of Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, did 
all he could to befriend Villiers. Villiers took a dislike to Mendés. 
He said many hard things about him. He invented a farce to 
tum him into ridicule, Mendés forgave all that. Never, as M. 
Daireaux fairly remarks, did he start a magazine without asking 
Villiers to contribute to the first number. That the man Villiers 
was distasteful to him, a little in the same way as De Quincey 
was distasteful to Southey, seems natural enough. It used to be 
said, and M. Daireaux seems to believe it, that Catulle Mendés 
organized a “‘ conspiracy of silence’ around the name and work 
of Villiers. It is hard to see why Mendés should have acted like 
this against a man who, it was easy for so astute a judge to perceive, 
would never reach the general public. It needed no conspiracy 
of silence to condemn much of Villiers’ writing to silence. That 
kind of writing falls of itself into silence. It is something like 
Landor’s—admirable but dull. 

No doubt Villiers de ]’Isle-Adam, so far as he is known at all 
personally to the English-language public, is known by the account 
of George Moore. It has recently been discovered that Moore, who 
often spoke to me and to others of J. K. Huysmans as one of his 
familiar friends, had really very little intercourse with Huysmans. 
M. Daireaux holds the same opinion with regard to Villiers, and 
he makes a slaughterous attack on Moore. Moore’s account of 
Villiers is probably fallacious in its details. Personally, I never 
could get more out of him about Villiers than the rather inane 
remark: ‘“ He is not so good as Poe.’”’ But from that to saying 
that he never knew or saw Villiers there is a wide gap. Villiers, 
who was forced by his extreme poverty to spend his winter nights 
in cafés where he found warmth and light, was much more 
accessible than Huysmans, who had a steady post in one of the 
police services in Paris and led the life of a bourgeois. Villiers 
does not seem to have had a real friend in all his life. He said 
himself: ‘“‘ A man like me never has any friends.” He had a few 
admirers, a few who aided him from time to time, and a number of 
casual acquaintances. He was ready to talk by the hour to anybody 
who sat at his table. Then he would suddenly shut down, become 
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mute, and glance round at the company with an air of suspicion 
and defiance. Moore may very easily have known him in such 
circumstances, not well of course, but well enough to make a 
recognizable portrait eked out with what he picked up from others. 
Certainly, Moore’s account of Villiers bristles with errors, and M. 
Daireaux registers them without mercy, but the furious tone he 
adopts towards Moore seems unmerited, for the portrait of Villers 
is on the whole interesting and plausible. Moore records that 
Villiers lived some time in the house and at the expense of a 
woman who was his mistress. Some officious person took it on 
himself to tell Villiers that people were gossiping about this 
prolonged visit. ‘‘ What a fuss about a few cutlets! ’’ replied 
Villiers coldly. M. Daireaux accuses Moore of making a “ low 
insinuation,” though he acknowledges the wit of the reply. 
Whether Villiers said it or not it is perfectly in his style, and it 
is far more likely that Villiers said it than that George Moore 
invented it. 

Another offence of Moore’s is the doubt he throws on Villiers 
de 1’Isle-Adam’s right to his high-sounding name. There has 
always been some discussion as to the authenticity of the claim 
put forward by the poet and his family to be descended from the 
Grand Master of Rhodes in the Sixteenth century who founded 
the Order of the Knights of Malta. It has been said with some 
appearance of truth that the last genuine Villiers de l’Isle-Adam 
was a roadmender. M. Daireaux, on the contrary, accepts the 
poet’s version. However the case may be, Villiers had a considerable 
line of respectable if undistinguished ancestors settled in Brittany, 
many of them in the navy. His mother too came from a good 
old Breton stock of provincial nobility. 

But no man carrying such a name as Villiers de 1’Isle-Adam, 
and having such a life, and being the kind of man, could exist in 
Paris without being a butt for the ridicule of certain journalists, 
especially as he and his family had come up from their distant 
province with an extraordinary supply of provincial naiveté. It 
was the time of the Second Empire; and when this naiveté took 
the form of a request from the family to the Emperor to support 
their son’s claim to the throne of Greece, the funny men on the 
newspapers rolled up their sleeves. It is unlikely that Villiers, 
even in the best circumstances, would ever have won wide fame 
and money by his writings; but this initial false step did not 
improve his prospect. It made him known, but in a bad way. 
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It was always remembered against him. Doubtless the laughter, 
shrugs, and mockery which his name provoked henceforward in 
many circles developed in him as a weapon of defence that irony, 
which is often indeed ferocious and cruel, and in so far successful, 
but often tedious, carried too far, thus missing the mark. Most 
writers on Villiers make a great deal of this side of him, compare 
him to Swift and Voltaire; but he has not the deadly rapid 
punch of the one, or the lightning touch which impales a victim 
before he can breathe of the other. In Villiers the irony and sarcasm 
give the impression of not being natural, but rather of a graft. 
There are few signs of affection in his life either for his parents or 
relatives or anybody else, but he seems to have been essentially 
kind-hearted, and at the rare times when he found it in his power 
to do a good turn he did it. 

Like Baudelaire, he was convinced that he was very subtle 
and could get the better of the worst sharks. But he never had 
the assurance of address or manner of imposing his personality 
which Baudelaire kept to the end of his life and owed probably 
to the surroundings of his early life (his mother had married a 
well-known general who became an ambassador), whereas Villiers 
came from the society of a little country town, with high-sounding 
names certainly, but living in narrow and mediocre conditions, 
drab from year’s end to year’send. M. Daireaux relates that when 
Villiers had a business appointment with a publisher, or some 
other kind of business man, he would probably start forth on 
the morning indicated and reach the door. But once at the door, 
the will which had carried him gave out, and he would turn round 
and go into the reassuring street. Sometimes he came back, 
mostly when he had somebody with him who obliged him to do 
so. If he were alone he hardly ever did. 

This and some other marks of his character, such as his taste 
for witnessing public executions, should be recognized as among 
the depravities of a very old race. But as for his lack of confidence, 
as well as the abstraction of a portion of his writing, a large 
part was due to the impecuniosity which haunted him from his 
twenty-fifth year to the end of his years. To describe the life 
around one it is necessary to be in the midst of that life. Now 
from all the most picturesque manifestations of that life the man 
without money is excluded. For a few years at the beginning 
of his life Villiers, thanks to the generosity of an aunt of his, was 
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able to take some part in the cultured and fashionable society of 
Paris. But the aunt, who had been supporting the father and 
mother as well as the son, died a few years after the family came 
to reside in Paris and left scarcely anything. She had been ruined 
by the old Marquis, who was one of the most dangerous types of 
madmen—always in pursuit of immense riches, always sure that 
he was just on the eve of bringing off a huge speculation, fisheries 
in the China seas, diamond mines in the Ural mountains, and what 
is more, able to persuade not only his family but strangers to 
put money in these fantastic schemes. He was certainly the 
first cause of the wretched poverty which accompanied his son 
almost without remission. Still, it seems strange that his wife, 
his sister-in-law, even his son, who were all able to see that the 
Marquis never by any chance got money, but on the contrary 
invariably Jost all that was placed in his hands, did not take some 
steps to put an end to his fatal activity before he had utterly 
denuded them. Possibly it was due to some absurd feudal respect 
for the head of the family. But families are often very blind in 
such matters when the delinquent is one of themselves, and 
friends, outsiders who perhaps see in part what is going on, are 
reluctant to interfere unless they are intimate friends, and that 
kind of friend the Villiers de l’Isle-Adam family seems never to 
have had. Another odd thing is that the poet’s mother, who 
through her aristocratic connections was received in some very 
good houses, did not try to negotiate a rich marriage for her son. 
Perhaps she did, and found that her son would not play up. He 
had been a spoiled child and was not easy to handle. All the 
family had the blindest faith in his genius, in which they were not 
wrong; but they were also simple enough to believe that the 
possession of genius must lead to riches and honours, whereas 
the contrary is often enough the case. 

If ever a man was born into this world with a genius unmarket- 
able, that man was Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. Speaking of the 
fertility he shewed in the last few years of his life in comparison 
with the preceding years, M. Daireaux gives the reason :— 

The secret of his transformation is to be found in the 
very simple fact that for the first time Villiers de 1’Isle- 
Adam saw the possibility of publishing immediately what 
he wrote. For there is nothing which so paralyses and 
sterilizes an artist as the fear of seeing his work wither 
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in a drawer. In the long run he gives up. Now that was 
during twenty years the drama of Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, 
that was the irreparable crime of fate. What kept him 
from producing anything was solely that he foresaw the 
uselessness of the effort. 


Even if we allow—and we must, I think, allow it—that a 
considerable part of Villiers’ work is of a kind which makes no 
possible appeal to the general public, and must be paid for by the 
author himself if he wants to see it published, the fact remains 
that it is astonishing and horrible to see a man of genius, with his 
powers in full working order, sink to such depths of misery as 
Villiers reached. At one time he was an assistant in a boxing 
academy. At another time he was for some months the man 
who represents the cured patient, who is shown to visitors,in a 
private asylum run by a charlatan. And for the months of one 
winter the only refuge he had at night was a half-built house. 
He had to clear out when the builders arrived early in the 
morning. 

M. Daireaux is quite justly very hard on the people who 
let Villiers fall to such a depth of misery—the kind of people, 
as he says, who wait to be asked, nay, implored, before they will 
do anything at all, and then don’t do much, who trump up 
accusations of immoral living to get out of doing any more, who 
complain of ingratitude because the beneficiary of their reluctant 
and ungracious charity is not constantly servile, on his knees. 
Then there were those who went about saying that the poet could 
not possibly be in such a bad state as was pretended, for in that 
case he would have been dead long ago. If they took this tone with 
Léon Bloy, as indeed some did, they paid heavily for it sooner or 
later. But Villiers, lost in his imaginations and his speculations, 
took no notice of such people, only half-realized their existence, 
not even enough to bear malice. His writings bear no evidence of 
the crucial humiliations and brutal affronts he had to endure. 
I cannot recall a single passage in which any attempt is made to 
describe an existence of black poverty, want, and privation. 
Such letters of his as have been found and published—not many— 
are sometimes angry, but they deal with questions of publication, 
not with his private life. For him art was an escape from life. 
To put the horrors of his life, as George Gissing did, into his 
books would have violated his conception of what literature 
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should be. “‘ Life,’ writes M. Daireaux, ‘‘isofno help to him. The 
universe exists only to make him realize more bitterly his exile. 
He lives in the world without seeing it. Certain poets more adroit, 
have known how to construct their lives harmoniously to shelter 
their work. Villiers builds his dream in order to forget life— 
incoherent and laughable nightmare, an infernal circle in which 
he turns, dazed and astonished, not at all understanding why a 
pitiless fate continues to rain blows on him.”’ 

In certain respects he was not unlike De Quincey. Both had 
the love of the grand sonorous phrase for its own sake, and, as an 
alternative, an awkward kind of humour which is often extremely 
tiresome ; both the same interminable argumentation, the same 
preciosity, the same arbitrary psychology and lack of sympathy 
with human nature. Both were prone to fall into long trances 
in which they lost all contact with the world around them. De 
Quincey had not the black misanthropy of Villiers, at least not 
openly, and he professed a certain respect for women, while 
Villiers abounds in contempt for them. What, it would seem, 
Villiers desired to see in women was a drainage of the sensual 
parts of them into the domain of pure intellectuality, a desire 
which is not likely to be fulfilled yet awhile. Like two or three 
of the Symbolists, of whom he was in many ways the precursor, 
what roused his wrath and sarcasm was to witness the passage of 
like unto like—the brute sensual force of the woman driving her 
into the arms of some male brute. But De Quincey did not feel 
like that, or if he did never shewed that he did. For all his vagueness 
and detachment from the things of earth, De Quincey was less 
uncompromfsing than Villiers and studied more to avoid what 
would offend the public. Villiers wrote just what he thought, and 
his refusal to modify a line was invincible. The neglect of their 
personal appearance, carried to the point that they looked like 
wretches in the extreme stage of destitution, was with Villiers not 
a mark of character as with De Quincey, but a thing forced on him 
by poverty. De Quincey was rather a man who was sometimes in 
need of money to pay his bills—money which he would receive in 
a few weeks or a few months. Except for three or four months in 
his boyhood, he never knew the stark-desperate pauperism which 
was Villiers’ portion, once his boyhood past, almost till his life 
ended. 

The shadow of this wretchedness lies across the pages of M. 
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Daireaux’s book, which is in consequence, however interesting, 
sad and depressing reading. He prints relentlessly all the details 
he knows; but he acknowledges that many details must remain 
unknown, because for ten years or more Villiers was out of sight, 
lost in some corner of the underworld, from which he would 
emerge fitfully only to disappear again, leaving no trace. What 
he must have suffered, there is no witness to say. What, for 
instance, he must have endured at the hands of concierges and 
the keepers of mean lodgings, as brutal and pitiless a crew as 
there is on earth to those who cannot pay. 

It seems that the Goncourts heard in some way of the deplor- 
able conditions of life which the great idealist was forced to. 
They speak of it in their Journal. But, as M. Daireaux remarks, 
what well-to-do people like the Goncourts are not able to realize 
are the hard facts which develop from a state of prolonged 
destitution—a state not of lacking money enough, but of lacking 
any money at all. One man at any rate, Léon Bloy, understood 
it, because he too had lived, if never such bad years as Villiers, 
still years of a very poor man with a family. “ The sight of Villiers,”’ 
he wrote to a friend, “is so heartbreaking that sometimes I have 
to try hard not to burst into tears before him. His material 
distress is only equalled by his frightful moral distress. What 
oceans of misery he has passed through ! ”’ 

What form this “ moral distress ’’ took would be interesting 
to know, but hardly anybody but Bloy could tell, and Bloy did 
not tell. However, it is not difficult to guess. As he was a Catholic 
we may at least be sure that his utter demoralization did not lead 
him to contemplate suicide as a way out. His writing power 
gave way under the strain; but even supposing he had been 
able to write, it is unlikely that he would have much remedied 
his condition by that. M. Daireaux gives a list of his earnings in 
his best years, which were the last years of his life. 500 francs 
for his great book L’Eve Future, 400 francs for his philosophical 
drama Axel, 70 francs for a short story. It is true that these were 
francs on a gold basis and they require a coefficient of 7 or 8 to 
bring them to the actual standard ; but even so, 4,000 francs (a 
little more than £50) is deplorable payment for suchea book as 
L’Eve Future. There are a number of legends about Villiers, but 
so many good witnesses relate that he wrote this book in a room 
without furniture, stretched out on the bare floor, and had some- 
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times to interrupt his work because he lacked a few francs to 
buy paper, that the story may be taken as true. When he happened 
to have a bedroom at his disposal it seems that it was his custom 
to go to bed even in the day-time when he wanted to write. 

M. Daireaux admires Villiers and defends him, but he is not, 
like some biographers, in genuflection before all that his hero did 
or said. Very fairly he puts before the reader certain writings 
which to his mind are little better than trash. The only thing is 
that there is much disagreement over some of M. Daireaux’s 
judgments. There are certain books, and even stories, of Villiers 
which one must take as a book of Sir Thomas Browne, not for 
their whole content, or to read all through at once, but for phrases 
fallen upon by chance which lead to long, very long, meditations. 
Others start well, and then somewhere about the middle the going 
becomes very heavy, and for some impossible. Such is his earliest 
important work Jszs, which begins rather in the style of a Disraeli 
novel and suddenly dries up in the arid sand-stretches of Hegelian 
philosophy. Such too his dramatic trilogy : Elen, Morgane, Axel, 
evidently inspired by the Wagnerian drama, though M. Daireaux 
denies this, and even hints that the debt lies on the other side. 
But Wagner seems to have planned out, if not actually written, 
his greatest dramas before he ever heard of Villiers. The idea 
running through the Wagnerian drama of a redeemer, who by the 
sacrifice of himself, or herself, saves the loved one’s soul, is not 
perceptible in the philosophical dramas of Villiers, which are 
ane operations and leave little room for the emotions of the 

eart. 

When M. Daireaux comes to analyze Villiers’ contribution 
to human thought his chapters are deceptive, because it thus 
comes out that under the sonorous phrases there are only one or 
two ideas which are new or of much value. With Villiers it is 
rather an attitude to life than a thinking out of life, and this 
attitude was formed in great part by Baudelaire. There is only 
space here to mention his exaltation of solitude, and his hatred of 
“progress ’’ and of “science ’’ as opposed to the immemorial 
truths of poetry and religion. M. Daireaux rather surprisingly 
speaks of those whom the writings of Villiers have consoled. They 
must be few indeed to whom the writings of Villiers have ever 
brought consolation. To console, an author or preacher must have 
some sympathy with human weakness and sorrow, This is quite 
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lacking in Villiers. Nor does he amuse or entertain, though there 
1S some internal evidence that in a few of his sketches he intended 
to do so. It may as well be conceded that not even in his short 
stories has Villiers the attractions of the popular author. Very 
certainly he never received any letters from admiring ladies 
ravished by his writings. Even to-day, I don’t think he has many 
readers among women. 

Villiers would doubtless be almost forgotten now were it 
not for his stories, and the best service to render him would be to 
make a good selection of these stories, for much of the neglect 
from which he suffers to day arises from the fact that many readers, 
wanting to “try”’ Villiers, have opened the “‘ Contes Cruels,”’ 
and there having fallen on one of the tedious sketches, have 
abandoned Villiers once for all. At present, except for a very 
poor selection of five or six, Villiers’ tales are closed up in an 
expensive edition of his works published by the Mercure de France. 
Another thing which might be done is the inclusion of his play, 
Le Nouveau Monde, based on the American insurrection against 
British rule, in the repertory of the Comédie Francaise. For 
once in a way in the work of Villiers, this play is easily followed 
even by such playgoers as resent any attempt to make them 
employ some little mental effort to understand what is going 
forward on the stage. 

For the man himself, in his habit as he lived, it is hard to 
picture him. He has been often described, but from the des- 
criptions comes only a faded and dim appearance, like an old 
photograph. What we are given are traits of conduct but not 
a character as a whole. Perhaps he had no definite character. 
He had certain attitudes and a Stoicism he had inherited from 
his caste. To spread out the details of his private life, of his love 
affairs, was repugnant to him, and he did not do it, and they 
remain mostly unknown. But the immense dominating per- 
sonality of an Oscar Wilde, of a Barbey d’Aurevilly, he was 
evidently without. When he was in action, talking, playing 
music, singing, he could often hold his audience spell-bound. 
Once the performance over, it was as if a light had gone out within 
him, and he became a stocky little man without distinction who, 
if he did speak again in the course of the evening, would begin 
with a stammer. Anatole France, intending to write on the 
Grand Master of Rhodes, went one morning to see the actual 
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representative of the family. He found the miserable little 
room ; and the poet sat up in bed rubbing his eyes. “What?” 
he stammered. ‘‘ You want me to talk to you about my great 
ancestor, suddenly, like that, early in the morning!” Lucien 
Descaves, one of the few left who knew him, says he has no doubt 
that Villiers said most of the witty things ascribed to him, but 
not at the moment. On the whole, he leaves the impression of 
a gentleman thrown among people with whom he was incapable 
of dealing on equal terms—a wretchedly poor gentleman—a sort 
of Colonel Newcome with an artist’s genius added which proved 
to be his ruin. 


PA DISGIP ER? 


Comedy in One Act. 
By Teresa Deevy 


CHARACTERS : 


Mrs. MAHER. Mrs. GLITTERON 
ELLIE IRWIN. Mr. GLITTERON. 
STASIA CLAREMORRIS. JACK THE SCALP. 


Scene: Mrs. Maher’s “ parlour.” 


SCENE: 


Mrs. Maher's “ parlour.” It is an ill-kept room in a tumble-down house. The 
walls are slanting and uneven, and in places the paper is coming off the walls. The 
table, in the centre of the room, has been partly cleared after one person's dinner. 
There 1s a window at the back, centre, a small porch at the right side, and at the 
opposite side of the room a door which leads to the rest of the house. 

Mrs. Maher sits dozing by the fire. She is between fifty and sixty years of age, 
and wears shabby black clothes. 

From outside comes a loud noise, as of zinc striking on zinc. Mrs. Maher 
starts up, clasping her hands in terror, and letting her rosary beads slip from her lap. 
After a moment she relaxes, settles back in her chair, then, seeing the beads on the 
floor, takes it up, and passes it mechanically through her fingers. 

Another noise—this time in the house—as of a chair being dragged over tiles. 
Mrs. Maher gets up, goes to the door which leads to the kitchen, and calls, ‘‘ ELLIE! 
ELLIE!” in a tone of grievance. 

Ellie Irwin come in. She is 16, small and sallow with an air of smouldering 
fury. Over a greenish dress she wears a brightly coloured overall which 1s stained 
and torn. Her shoes are good, and her feet well shaped. Her manner 1s contemp- 
tuous—and there is rage and despair in the look she turns on her mistress. 


Mrs. MAHER: ’Tis a wonder but you’d take the cloth from the 
table. 


(Ellie springs rather than walks to the table, sweeps a plate, a cup, a 
jug and a saucer on to the nearest chair, and clutches at the cloth). 


Mrs. MAHER: Mind the crumbs ! 


(With a tremendous effort of patience Ellie watts for a moment then 
together they carry the cloth to the fireplace and let the crumbs slip 
into the grate. Ellie springs to the chair again, setzes all the things 
she has left on it, and balancing them, piled one on another, turns 


to go). 
Mrs. MAHER: Holy Mary! but it is hard—getting good girls 
for other people, and myself putting up with you! 
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ELLIE: If a body would do things proper ! 

Mrs. MAHER: Proper? (Defensive). 

ELLIE: Saying prayers! (A glance at the rosary). 

Mrs. Mauer: And what else could I do, Ellie Irwin, to while 
away the time? 

ELLIE: (snorting) Spirit I likes more than prayer! 

Mrs. MAHER: Spirit! That’s a queer word to be saying to 
your mistress. What need any Christian ask but to 
say their prayer, and make a bit of money in their life ? 

ELLIE: What did you want taking this ramshack ? 

Mrs. MAHER: Ramshack? A real answer to prayer! I had 
promised five shillings to Saint Anthony’s Bread if he’d 
find me a house in a right place— 

ELLIE: Right place! A bit of a lane between mountain and 
bog . . . and it flooded more often than dry !— 

Mrs. MAHER: Between county and town, exact what I wanted— 
convenient for them that do be motoring to the town, 
and looking always for good cooks. Five shillings I 
promised, but I gave sixpence more so’s he'll send 
they'll stop here. Five and six I paid out—I’ll make 
that up easy, and no need of a stir out of myself from 
the fire. The girls glad enough to come here and they 
looking for a job. 

ELLE: Often I look at the ones that come here: women with 
life in them, and all they ask to be took by someone till 
they’re too old to be took at all. Then to draw the old 
age, and.sit on the bench and the sun shining, and 
shivering when the sun don’t shine, and spying on one 
another. Often I look at them. 

Mrs. MAHER: Look at the cup now! You're spilling the tea 
over the saucer!... Wait! tidy up them papers before 
you go! 

(Ellie leaves all the things down on the floor, crosses to where a pile of 
newspapers has been left in the corner. She brings the newspapers 
over to the table, spreads them out. As she does this there comes the 
noise of banging zinc from outside. Mrs. Maher starts nervously, 
but Ellie listens as to a friendly sound). 

Mrs. MAHER: Glory! What was that ? 

FEriieE: Likely the old gate that is swinging on the hinge. It 
puts me thinking on Coriolanus.... 
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Mrs. MAHER: (hastily, as one who hears too much of Coriolanus) 
Ready them papers. 

ELLIE : (determined). Coriolanus. . .Caius, Marcius, Coriolanus . . 
he done things proper . . trampling on the lot of them 
to the end of his life. 

Mrs. Mauer: There was never a great man but called himself a 
crawling worm.. And the strong shall be thrun out 
and the weak ones bolstered up. . 

ELLIE: He done things proper (looks at the papers). Like them 
that lives. Wait till I tell you. (Eager now). Here 
is two that have spint. Mr. Glitteron that owns the 
house over . . . and the new wife he married only last 
May. (Reads joyfully)\—‘‘ The hearing of the case of 
Glitteron v. Glitteron is listed for...” (Mrs. Maher 
snatches the paper). ‘Tis divorcing they are—(holding 
the paper, pleads)—Leave me put it where I know. . 
I’m following all them cases of people that lives. Yes, 
if my body is here aself can’t my mind soar like another . . 
Oe. CHDet on ss 

Mrs. MAHER: Better your eyes to fall out of your head on the 
table! (The gate bangs: she starts). Holy St. Joseph! 
They’re saying Jack the Scalp is in hiding round here. 

ELLIE: I’m stuffed with Jack the Scalp! What good is he no 
more than any common thief and murderer—but a 
man like Mr. Glitteron here that would be after going 
through that amount of wives! .... Wait till I tell you. 

Mrs. MAHER: Holy Mary! and may I be deaf soonér than have 
scandal in my ears. (Partly covers her ears). 

ELLIE: And not one of them to get the upper hand of him! I 
don’t know what would he look like? ... a man with 
a great set to his shoulder for sure . . . The first one died 
right, the second he threw off from him. There was 
one—I disremembers what number—that he followed 
by land and sea, and got the better of her too in the 
end ... And now, I don’t know what’ll it be. (Zurns 
the paper over). How well I never seen his photograph, 
but ever them racers that do be getting killed. Dead 
they likes a man to be, better than living the way that 
would make your heart bum out with longing to set 
eyes on him! (Takes the papers, turns to go). 
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Mrs. MAHER: Here! Bettering what you’re told! There’s no 
call for them papers to be took out of this room. There 
in the corner is their place, but tidy-like. Not that 
I’d ever put eye near such trash, but to have them in the 
FOO 100) 3agen 1OTs. oc 

ELLiE: For ornament of course! (Keeps one paper, spreads tt 
again on the table). How well he never comes to the 


house over .. . what would he want says you, and him 
with the whole world under his feet, and all them 
women— 


Mrs. MAHER: I believe Jack the Scalp is making for England 
now with all that he has robbed— 

ELE: By private airie-oplane they went after the wedding 
from London to Paris, and that not six months gone, 
and them through and done with theirselves, and want- 
ing someone new. “Iwould pierce you. Like fire they 
do be darting here and darting there, and we moulding 
our life away with every day the same shadow falling 
on the flag—! 

Mrs. MAHER: To save my soul by doing no harm is what I puts 
before me—better than flying into the mouth of the 
everlasting fire. 

ELLIE: If the likes of them knew how we lived they’d laugh ! 
They’d say what was we but worms! 

Mrs. MAuER: Look at St. Joseph that never asked but to hammer 
a nail— 

ELLIE: What was we but worms... worms that do be in old 
furniture. . . 

Mrs. MAHER: And which is the better off in the last,—St. Joseph 
or them that takes up with the flying ? (draws nearer 
to the fire). Thanks be to God, ’tis the great comfort 
of a holy religion we have no need to worrit with moving 
a step from the spot God put us down on— 

E1iiE: They’re trampling . . . they’re conquering, and we fer- 
ritting here and ferritting there—and spattering holy 
water. (The gate bangs). 

Mrs, MAHER: Holy Angels save us this night! They’re saying 
Jack the Scalp is tearing mad—like a man out of his 
mind with the whole of the police pressing him on— 
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E.ite: He is then, and double fierce by the same token, killing 
as many as he can reach before he’s put off from it 
entirely ... Likely and the night to come so bad he’ll be 
here asking this roof over his head. 

Mrs. MAHER: What would he want with the roof, Ellie Irwin, 
and him after trampling the world wide—(frightened). 

ELLIE: Nota want, but that’s the word to get him into the house, 
the way he gets on with the killing . . . like at poor 
Maggie Brady’s that was,—and the knock to come on 
her door in the dead of night—a night like what’s in it. 
If the knock came on the door here it might maybe be 
better for us—(she relents)\—Ah, Mrs. Maher, woman, 
teasing I am! Sure what is Jack? Only a man that 
might have been born in the one house with yourself. 
’Tisn’t so long gone that the same Jack was at the poor 
school over in Ballycullane. Sure what interest could 
be took in a man that would eat the same bread that 
would be in your own mouth ? But if someone would 
come and lift the two of us—or maybe only me—up 
out of this... (The gate bangs). 

Mrs. MAHER: ’Twould put the heart across you—like the thought 
of the judgment day striking on you ! 

ELLIE: (sententiously) The clanging of that gate is the trumpet 
of my hope ! 

Mrs. MAHER: Can’t you ready the room! You and your hope! 

ELLIE: Sol nor sorra will come here this night ! 

Mrs, MAHER: There’s a lady calling here for to interview a 
servant. 

ELiieE: Are there? And what girl would come here and the 
night that’s in it ? 

Mrs. MAHER: Stasia Claremorris don’t mind rain nor wind— 

ELLIE: That old one! Who’s wanting her ? 

Mrs. MAHER: Young Mrs. Glitteron. (demure, but triumphant). 

ELLIE: Young Mrs. Glitteron ! Coming here! Is that the truth ? 
Oh, Mrs. Maher, woman! (delight). 

Mrs. MAHER: I hope ’tis no harm. That it won’t be counted 
against me... 

ELLIE: ’Tis my falling-star wish—me to be mixed up with them 
that do be divorcing in and out. 

E 
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Mrs. MAHER: If she’s a sinner aself she wants a servant, and can 
pay me right well... Could I say ‘“‘ no ” to Mrs, Glitteron ? 

ELLIE: ‘Tis my own fate coming this night ! 

Mrs. MAHER: Your fate, Ellie Irwin, is to be kept in the kitchen ! 
(A knock at the hall door). : 

ELLIE: (springs forward). Ill open it! Ill bring her in! 

Mrs. Maver: You will not, Ellie Irwin. (She goes to the door. 
Ellie makes a few wild efforts to tidy herself and the room. 
Mrs. Maher opens the door. Stasia Claremorris—a big 
kindly woman, plain in appearance and dress—comes 1n). 

ELLIE: Huh! Stasia Claremorris! And I righting the room. 

Stasia: (nods to Ellie, turns to Mrs. Maher) Before the right time 
I am, owing to the fact of being drove in a motor (a 
little flustered). 

ELLIE: Do you know who ’tis wants you ? 

Mrs. MAHER: Ellie Irwin! (points to door, but Ellie seizes a 
duster and starts to polish the furniture). 

STasIA: Drove in a motor—to the door. 

Mrs. MAHER: That was very well for you—the night being so 


bad. 
Stasia : “ Could I go past you, Stasia ?’’ sayshe. Like a drowned 
rat I was at the time. ‘‘ Get in out of the wind and the 


rain,” says he. 

ELLIE: Says who? (Mrs. Maher looks at her: she dusts fur- 
tously). 

Mrs. MAHER: You're safe here now to do your business. 

STASIA: But sure it was the chaffis must have said who I was. 
He near knocked me down in the middle of the road. Mr. 
Jimmy then stuck his head out of the window “lemme 
give you a lift, Stasia,”’ says he, ‘‘ I’m going to the house 
over beyond.”’ The chaffis being there I didn’t care to 
speak (very dignified) or I’d have told him Mrs. Glitteron 
is taking me on. 

ELiiE: Told who? Who was driving the car? 

Mrs. MAHER: Take them things to the kitchen! (Ellie takes the 
tray, but delays), 

STasIA: The chaffis was steering and blowing the horn, Mr. 
Glitteron beside of him— 

ELLIE : ue euGexons (nearly drops the tray). Took you in 
is car ! 
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STasiA: He did then; Mr. Jimmy was ever kind hearted— 

ELLIE: Stasia Claremorris !— 

STASIA : oan fsa the time he was that high he was fond of his 

tasia ! 

ELLIE: Were you with the Glitterons ? 

STASIA: From the time they were childer—whenever they’d 
want me. 

Eig: And I never to look twice at you ! 

STASIA: That’s maybe why young Mrs. Glitteron is wanting me 
now— 

Mrs. MAHER: Presumably so. You know the queer ways of 
them (superior). 

STASIA: I’m not one to be talking—but cooking their dinner— 

ELuizE: I don’t know what could he look like ? (to Stasia, almost 
reverent), 

Mrs. MAHER: What did I tell you? (Ellie moves a little towards 
the door). 

ELLIE: Are him and herself over there now, the both of them ? 

STASIA: That I don’t know, to my certain knowledge— 

Mrs. MAHER: ’Tisn’t likely he’d say— 

STASIA: No, the chaffis being there no one could speak. 

ELLIE: (puts down the tray). I don’t know what is the appearance 
of young Mrs. Glitteron like ? 

STASIA: That I can’t say—not yet having seen her. 

Mrs. MAHER: Ellie Irwin ! 

ELLIE: Righting the room Iam... (Then to Stasia) I don’t know 
do you remember Miss Charlotta Burke ? 

Mrs. MAHER: (gvoans) A sinful bad creature— 

STASIA: The name I calls to mind, but the face I can’t. 

ELuiE: The kind of person Mrs. Glitteron might maybe be like— 

Mrs. MAHER: Please God and she won’t !— 

ELLiE: Miss Charlotta Burke was the kind of person made for 
the world to be under her feet— 

Mrs. MAHER: —The worst of the three—the flesh and the devil, 
but the world is the worst. 

ELLIE: (eager to rouse Stasia’s interest). She done Coriolanus at 
the Convent beyond couple of year ago— 

Mrs. MAHER: A pity but she kept to the Convent— 

ELLIE: Rose my heart in one hour till I seen the scum we are. 

Mrs. Mauer: A bad hour when she ever put foot on the stage— 
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ELLIE: The nuns wouldn’t leave her wear men’s clothes, but she 
made up for that: no one could take their eye from off 
her face: she carried the house,—’twas only a room, 
but she carried it easy: no one in the end but was 
cheering for her— 

Mrs. Mauer: A pity but she gave heed to the voice of God— 

ELLIE: They thought to make a nun of her, thank you, says she, 
and went to London, and on to the stage—and done 
well. 

Mrs. MAHER: Done well! God forgive you, Ellie Irwin! And 
she 

ELLIE: Done fine—and took poison! (Mrs. Maher groans). 

Stasia: Look at that now! That was a mistake for her, the 
creature. Unbeknownst it might happen— 

ELLIE: Took poison for to do away with herself. 

Mrs. MAHER: Great good was her acting to her, and she put to 
stand out then before the throne of God. To fall from 
her it would, and she shivering. 

Eiis: There was a lot wrote about it—she was that high up— 
They asked the why and the cause—and who was chasing 
her.... She said nothing—only died... She done things 
proper... Off the wrapper that was round the seakale 
I was reading it... She kept to Coriolanus for sure. 

Mrs. MAHER: A pity but she kept to her religion! (The gate 
bangs). Let you stop your scandal-talkk now. We 
don’t know what danger might be hid in the dark night. 
(Gets up). I suppose it’s myself must put the bolt on 
the back door. (Moves towards the door). 

ELLIE: Great good is bar nor bolt against Jack the Scalp! (Then 
to Stasia). He’s in hiding round here. He took the 
scalp off a woman and she alive. 

Mrs. ae No one could do that—only the Injuns. (Goes 
out). 

ELLIE: (after her) From the Injuns he learned! (Laughs). Her- 
self and Jack the Scalp! (A knock at the hall door: 
Ellie springs to the door, turns to Stasia). Lucky and 
her to be gone! Now we'll see ! 


(Flings open the door. Mrs. Glitteron comes in. She is young and 
vichly dressed, but is at once seen to be a cheap, vulgar woman) 


. 
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MRs. SEs : Stasia Claremorris ? (angrily. Stasia stands up). 

ou : 

STASIA: Yes, ma’am, that’s me. 

Mrs. GLITTER: I’m Mrs. Glitteron. 

STASIA: I know, ma’am, I know. 

Mrs. GLITTER: You told him I was coming here. (Very angry). 

STASIA: Divil a bit did I tell anyone. 

Mrs. GLITTER: You must have told him. I saw his car. He 
brought you here. 

STASIA: Oh alannah, will you look at that now ! 

Mrs. GLITTER.: You needn’t pretend.—You needn’t tell lies. 
You thought you’d be very clever.— 

STASIA: Honey, you’re making a mistake. 

Mrs. GLITTER: You came in his car. 

STASIA: Mr. Jimmy gave me the lift.— 

Mrs. GLITTER: Oh, ‘ Mr. Jimmy.” Very kind. What brought 
him here ? 

STASIA: That I can’t say. The chaffis being there I didn’t care 
to speak. 

Mrs. GLITTER.: I don’t believe you 

STASIA: Oh deary me—If a body would only stop quiet a minute 
and look at theirself ! 

Mrs. GLITTER.: I know that Mr. Glitteron was here last month. 
Who was with him? Who had he then ?~ I must 
have proof... 

STASIA: Oh deary me, oh deary me. 

Mrs. GLITTER.: Stasia—help me—have pity on me. 

StasIA: To be sure I will, honey: sure, Stasia is only for helping 
people. 

Mrs. GLITTER.: Tell me about him. I must have proof— 

STAsIA: But listen alannah— 

Mrs. GLITTER.: How much do you want ? (opens her bag). I 
can pay you well. 

ELLIE: Spy! You spy! 

Mrs. GLITTER. : Who are you? 

ELLIE: Who’s yourself? No great shakes by what I’m hearing 
now ! 

Mrs. GLITTER: How dare you—I’m Mrs. Glitteron. . . 

ELuieE: Mrs. a while don’t make you his equal! With your 
spying and your bribes. 
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STASIA : Whisht now! Oh whisht. ' 

ELLIE: Whisht yourself! The likes of her to be paired with a 
Coriolanus of a man ! 

Mrs. GLITTER. : Remember your place !— 

ELLIE: I remember me pride! 

Mrs. GLITTER: You’re an ignorant, impudent little thing— 

ELLIE: I see you now! Mrs, a while till you’re thrun out! 
(shrill). 

Mrs. GLITTER.: You'll be sorry for this ! 

E.iie: A twisting little worm eating at him— 

Mrs. GLITTER.: You'll suffer ! 

E1iie: A crawling little midget biting at him! 

STAsSIA: Let you stop! 

ELIE: A treacherous old reptile turning on him! And I putting 
the like on you of Miss Charlotta Burke ! 

Mrs, GLITTER.: Burke! You know that woman ? 

ELLIE: Woman she wasn’t! but a great actress. Done Corio- 

_ Janus at the Convent beyond— 

Mrs. GLITTER.: Yes, actress! Was she with him ?—was she ? 
(to Stasia) Tell me! 

ELLIE: Pride she had—and spirit ! 

Mrs. GLITTER.: Quiet! Was she ? (fo Stasia. Stasia shakes 
her head). 

ELLIE: I see it now—him so grand-like sweeping all before 
picked up this—wisp of straw! I don’t know was she 
thrun off in the one day! 

STASIA : Where is the use of trying to hurt! 

Mrs. GLITTER. : You'll pay for this ! 

ELLIE: I don’t know was she clinging to him? Watching and 
clinging and begging and fearing and whining! (Then 
anger gives way to disappointment—a wail) Wirra, I 
was thinking of you oftentimes—that ’tis you’d have 
the pride !— 

Mrs. GLITTER. : Leave the room ! 

ELLIE: Be-dad, I will not! 

STASIA: There, now there— 

Mrs. GLITTER. : I'll see that she suffers !— 

STasIA: Whisht! cementing your own suffering—planning for 
another’s ! 

Mrs. GLITTER: I'll not be insulted— 
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Mrs. MAHER: (runs in) Holy Mary! ’tis Jack the Scalp! Near 
drove in the back door with the blow he gave on it! 
(sinks to her knees). Holy Angels! Holy Angels! (loud 
knocking at the hall door, followed by a blow on the door, 
as of an angry man striking with a stick. Mrs. Glitteron 
and Ellie stand petrified with fear, Mrs. Maher rocks on 
her knees and moans). 

STASIA : (springs to the door). Get out of that! Get out of that ! 
You rascal you!! There’s no fright on us before you ! 
Scalp and all! (another bang). 

Mrs. MAHER : (trembling). Come in out of that, Stasia, and leave 
us barricade the inner door. (Stands up). 

ELLIE: The inner door won’t hold against a child. (Whispering, 
Srightened). 

Mrs. MAHER: (Kneels down again). We'd better turn to heaven 
so since there’s nothing else for us ! 

ELLIE: (Roused to scorn, springs towards the door, shouts). Come 
in! Come in, let you! Come in !— 

STASIA: Whisht allannah! Inviting death !— 

ELLIE: (Blazing). Better be dead than looking at that! (Points 
to Mrs. Maher on her knees, laughs wildly). Looking at 
that for the rest of my life! (another bang: she stiffens, 
draws a little to one side, and tries to find strength by 
imitating the pose of Coriolanus). 

STAsIA : Get out of that ! Lucky and the mad fierce dog we have ! 
Wait till I take off the muzzle! (then, re-assuring the 
others). That'll fright him! (A man’s voice is heard, 
not clearly: Mrs. Glitteron, listens intently, then sits 
down, no longer frightened, but watchful of the others). 
(Another bang). 

Stasta: (Shouting loudly). Lucky and we to be_ breeding 
alsations! Lucky and all our husbands being here! 
Mick! Jim! Joe! (Ellie seszes the poker, bangs on 
the floor: silence). 

StasiaA: That frightened him. (Another bang on the door). 
(Ellie, desperate, tries to drag the table across the room). 

Mrs. MAHER: (Stops her). We have no chance—so 'tis better 
to repent our sins! (turns to Stasia, trembling). Kneel 
down and say a prayer with me—better than telling 
lies when they won’t save us ! 
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Stasia: (Shouting). Lucky and me married a policeman! Call 
the police, Joe! Call the police ! 

Mrs. MAHER: The act of contrition, Stasia! Help me to give 
out the act of contrition ! 

Stasia: (As the door shakes). You rascal, you! A red hot poker 

I have in my hand. 

Mrs. Mauer : I beseech of you say the act of contrition—the only 
thing that does us any profit in the end. © 

STAsIA: If we’re stepping off the house-top this minute God’s 
pity’ll rise faster than the act of contrition. (Then, 
shouts). You black-faced rascal you ! (The man’s 
voice 1s heard more clearly—“ let me in”’). 

Stasia: (In sudden joy). Mr. Jimmy, sir! ’Tis Mr. Jimmy ! 

Mrs, GLITTER.: (Springs up). Don’t open that! (Keeps Stasia 
from opening the door). 

StasiA: But ’tis Mr. Jimmy—Mr. Glitteron himself. I was slow 
to know the voice of him. 

Evie: Mr. Glitteron! outside of the door! 

Mrs. GLITTER. : Don’t open it, say! Who asked him to come ? 

STASIA: (Calling). Come in. Come in—I’m opening it, honey. 

(Mrs. Glitteron keeps her from opening the door). Sure 

we couldn’t leave him outside in the night. 

Mrs. GLITTER.: He can go home. He’s not wanted here! 
ELLIE: Not by spies for sure !— 

(She flings open the door in great excitement: there is a pause—Ellie 
and Stasia peer into darkness, then a little old man comes in slowly 
and shakily. This 1s Mr. Glitteron: he is bent and withered and 
his voice is cracked and wheezy. As he stands just inside the door 
leaning on his stick, coughing, and looking round at them all he 
seems to be on the point of crying. Ellie 1s open-mouthed. Mrs. 
Glitteron contemptuous ; Stasia draws out a chair for him; Mrs. 
Maher slowly realises that danger is past). 


StasIA: Poor Mr. Jimmy ! 

ELLIE: (Catching Stasia’s arm). You said Mr. Glitteron ? 

STASIA: So ’tis too, Mr. Jimmy himself. (Turns to Mr. Glitteron 
who has sunk on to the chatr, and is coughing and sneezing), 
I was slow to know the voice of you. 

Evie: Him! That—! ... Mr. Glitteron... 

Mrs. GLITTER.: A great hero you see !— 

Mr, GLITTER. : So you turned on me, Stasia— 
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STasIA: Divil a tum Stasia ever done !—Hold your breath now, 
and you out on a night like this. 

Mr. GLITTER.: Because I’m old, Stasia, she thinks she can— 
(more coughing). 

STASIA: There now... there’s a man. (Petting him). 

Mrs. MAHER: (Brings over a glass of water). If we had to know 
it was you was outside— 

Mr. GLITTER.: She did know! I’m sure she did. (Glares at 
his wife: she laughs contemptuously), 

STASIA: We thought you were a big strong fellow is around. 

Mrs. MAHER: There being so much talk...so don’t blame it 
on us that we kept you waiting. 

MR. GLITTER. : Stasia—(confidential)—I went to the house, she 
wasn’t there: I came back: I saw her car stopped 
outside. I’m taking that car now, Stasia. I sent my 
man on. 

STASIA: That was a mistake for you, alannah! (He coughs). 
How well you’d never keep the bit of flannel on your 
chest ! 

Mr. GLITTER.: I’m driving home in that car—the car I bought. 
(Mrs. Glitteron laughs again). Who was she, Stasia ? 
Who? BeforeI tookherup? Whathad she? (Coughs). 

Stasia : If you had a drop of embrocation, and to rub it well in— 

Mr. GLITTER. : Nobody wants me to get well! But I’m not dead 
yet. (Looks at Ellie, suddenly changes: takes off his hat 
and puts it and his stick on the table). Who’s the little 
girl? What? Come here... come here... 

Mrs. Mauer: Ellie Irwin! Do you hear the gentleman—(Elhe 
moves stiffly towards him). 

Mr. GLITTER.: That’s a grand brooch you’ve got !— 

ELLIE: It’s as good as I want !—(Flaring). 

STAsIA: Ah,—Be kind to him, Ellie. 


Mr. GLITTER. : Don’t be cross... come here... you're a nice 
little girl. 

ELLIE: Did you ever see in London a Miss Charlotta Burke ? 
(quietly). 


Mrs. GLITTER.: Ha! He did! 

Mrs. MauER: Ellie Irwin! Hold your tongue! 
Mr. GLITTER.: Poor little Lottie—great friend of mine. 
ELLIE: Poor !—a queen she was, like a queen. 
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Mrs. MAHER: Shut your mouth ! 

Mr. GLITTER.: Are you coming home with me? In MY car? 

What? I'll give you another brooch. I'll let you— 

Mrs, GLiTTER.: Bah! I’m going— 

Mr. GLITTER. : Sit down! sit down! wait till I’m ready! 

Mrs. GLITTER.: I’m going! 

Mr. Gutter. : (Shrill), Take off those things I gave you! Take 

off that coat I paid for! ... 

Mrs. GLITTER.: Shut up! (He snatches at her coat, she pushes 
him so that he falls back on to the chair, and she hurries 
out, bangs the door. Mr. Glitteron almost falls off the 
chair and catches wildly at Elie for support). 

ELLIE: Leave go !—Remembering you paid for the coat! 

Mrs. MAHER: A wonder but you’d hold up the gentleman !— 
(Supporting Mr. Glitteron). 

ELLIE: That !—(an angry gesture). 

Mr. GLITTER. : Call her back, Stasia! How’ll I get home? Call 
her back*)..* the cart 

Mrs. MAHER: Run! (to Elite). Do you hear ? 

EL.ie: “ Call her back, Stasia! Call her back!’ Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. MAHER: Oh! you'll be sorry ! 

Evie: “ Call her back, Stasia!’’ Like snivelling little Tom at 
the corner beyond! I don’t know where would you find 
any pride at all? 

‘Mr. GLITTER.: I have no car... I can’t get home. 

STASIA: What matter, honey—we’ll get you one. 

Mr. GLITTER. : Stasia, she’s very mean. She never kept her 
promise to" me, -Fll) tell you-——. 

STASIA: You needn’t then, sure we seen her... 

Mr. GLITTER.: I'll tell you... She thought she’d get a lot 
of money. «2% 


(The door is pushed open very quietly, and Jack the Scalp, a wild looking 
man, carrying a revolver, comes in cautiously ; he moves with the 
quietness of a desperate man. Ellie sees him, gasps, and then stands 
rigid against the wall, Jack goes to the window, and peers out. 
Mrs. Maher turns, sees him: she utters a shriek, throws herself 
on her knees, and moans: Jack wheels round angrily). 


Mrs. MAHER: Have mercy! Have mercy! don’t kill us now! 
Jack: Shut your mouth. (Points revolver at her). 
Mr, GLITTER. ; Clear out of this. (Bangs his stick on the table), 
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STASIA: Don’t alannah. ’Tis Jack the Scalp. 

JAcK: (Coming slowly towards Myr. Glitteron). ll clear you. 
Well,—what do you say now? (Holding his revolver 
close to Mr, Glitteron who splutters with anger and fear). 

STASIA : Whatever he say he don’t mean it at all. (Then to Mr. 
Glitteron). Don’t open your mouth to a man and he 
armed. 

Mrs. MAHER: Don’t rise his anger for the love of the saints ! 

JAcK: (With a snarl, pushes Mr. Glitteron back in his chair). 
Next time you'll know better, me little man! (turns 
away—then, with a change of manner). Look lively— 
the lot of ye—the police are coming. I’m going to 
barricade up this place. 

Mrs. MAHER: My poor little house! I beg and beseech of you 
go fight outside. (On her knees again). 

JACK: Keep out of my way—(dragging the table towards the door). 
I’m going to put up the devil’s own fight. 

Mrs. MAHER: (In low trembling tones, to Stasia). ’Tis the just 
judgment of God—I didn’t get out of the bed saying the 
Happy Death prayer last night that had slipped from 
my mind. 

StasiA : Would you believe God that spiteful ? Don’t be dying 
till you’re dead. 

JACK: (Peering through the window). Ha! they’re coming... 
your last stand Jack my boy—(gvim). 

ELLIE: (Who has not taken her eyes from Jack since he came in). 

~ To kill you they want? (An almost reverent whisper). 

JAcK: They’re wanting a long time: they’ll likely do it now. 

Mr. GLITTER.: [ll hand you over to the police ! 

Mrs. MAHER: (Frantic). Holy Mary, keep his mouth shut! 

Jack: Do, Johnny .. . do. 

Stasia: (Poking Mr. Glitteron). Let on to be friendly fearing 
he’d shoot us— 

Mr. GLITTER.: [ll have you in jail— ; 

Jack: That bit of leather’ll do for me. (Catches Mr. Glitteron’s 
coat). Off with it. Quick! It’ll do me for padding... 

Mr. GLITTER.: What! What do you mean? 

Jack: Off with it !—or—will I? (Puts revolver against Mr. 
Glitteron, then shakes him out of the coat). 

Stasia: Ah, don’t, let you, don’t. He have a cold on his chest. 
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Jack: Put him between the blankets let you. 

Mr. GLITTER. : I'll report this matter... P’Il— 

StasiA: Whisht now! .. . keep quiet like a man! 

Mrs. MAHER: Don’t give the lives of us all so’s to have the last 
word! (Zo Mr. Glhiteron). 

ELLIE: We have a man in it now (watching Jack). 

Jack: (At the window again). Moving up slow—a dozen of 
them. 

ELLE: A dozen against you ? 

Jack: They'll be fewer going home. They'll get Jack—pretty 
dear. 

Mr. GLitTTer. : I'll give evidence—I’ll tell how you threatened... 

Stas1A: Don’t be landing the lot of us on the other side of the 

rave ! 

JACK : Take that little fellow to bed ... And clear out—the rest 
of ye. The bullets will be flying very soon. 

Mrs. MAHER: Don’t firea minute! ... wait till I'll get across the 
room—(dashes across). Come on, Stasia, the bullets will 
be flying—hurry on. 

STASIA: Come on, Mr. Jimmy—will you come on. Don’t utter 
a word, sir!.. but come out of this! (When she has him 
safely at the door, she turns to Jack). We're on your 
side—and we're hoping you'll win! Come on, little 
Ellie, and (é0 Jack) good luck to you now (bobbing to him) 
and we'll do all we can. 

ELLIE: (Shuts the door on Stasia’s face, turns to Jack). Here’s 
for you, Marcius. (She has pulled the broken cover off 
the coal box and holds tt out to him—for a shield), 

JAcK: Marcius? Jack’s my name. 

BULIEG eee is a name I likes. Hold that before you (the 
shield), 

Jack: (Taking uw). Jack the Scalp—(threateningly). A name 
that brings fear to all. 

ELLIE: Caius Marcius Coriolanus—(then, in dismay)—you’re cut 
and bleeding. (There is blood on Jack’s wrist). 

JAcK: What’s that but a scratch! Keep out !—don’t stand there 
staring. 

ELLIE: Leave me bind it for you. 

Jack: (Brushes her aside). None gets in Jack’s way but is 
sorry for it after. (Peers out). Ho! they’re moving 
in a circle now—fearing to come in. 
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ELLIE: (Feasting her eyes on him). Fearing you! a dozen men! 

Jack: Like at daybreak this morning. I near died with the 
laughing. They were stealing round the old shed they 
thought I was in, and myself looking down from the rock 
above—each was waiting for the other to be first into 
the shed, and the thought of each one of them—to save 
his own skin. They ran off in the end! 

Erie: Ha! Ha! Twelve armed men running from you! 

JACK: They went for to get help—a machine gun maybe ! 

ELLiE: Ha! a machine gun maybe! (close to him). 

JACK: (Suddenly nervous). Keep back out of that! 

ELLIE: I knew my fate was coming this night. 

JAcK: Your fate... what... have your fate to do with me ? 

ELLIE: I'll stop beside you forever now ! 

Jack: What? Keep out of that youngster—what’s on you at 
all 2? (nervous). 

ELLIE: We'll slip out the back. 

WACK: We fiecs. What? 

ELLigE: I know a way—they’ll never get us... 

mack Us... qyouus « « Withume,is it? 

ELLIE: I knows a place; they'll never find us. We could stop 
for months, together, safe. (Turns quickly, gets her coat. 
When she turns back again Jack is pointing the revolver 
at her). 

JACK: Clear out of this! Go inside with them! [I'll blow out 
your brains ! 

ELLIE: (Fastens up her coat). I knew you’d come. I was pining 
for you. A man like yourself (close to him regardless of 
the weapon). 

Jack : (Lowers the revolver). I... What is it you want of me? 

ELLIE: A man without fear. 

Jack: I... I had no dealing with a woman ever. 

ELLIE: I’ll go with you now through weal and woe. I'll go to 
the end of the world with you ! 

Jack: You will not! I was brought up respectable ! 

ELLIE: Wherever you'll be I'll be there: I’ll cook your food and 
mend for you. . .* 

Jack: I have no place for you—get out of here! 

ELLIE: Wherever we'll be I'll be content. Wherever you'll lie 


will be a good bed for me if I can lie beside you— 
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JACK: Leave me, get out of this. place! (Turns from her, drags 
the table away from the door). 

Mrs. M.: (From inside the kitchen door). He’s killing them all ! 
They’re falling dead ! 

STASIA: (Peeping in). Don’t kill little Ellie !—Child, come in 
out of that! 

Jack: Come here (he flings open the kitchen door). Come in here 
the lot of you! 

StTasiA: Are you after killing them all ? 

JACK: Come in, I tell you. 

(Stasia comes in, followed cautiously by Mrs. Maher, with Mr. Glitteron 
in the background). 

Mrs. M.: Be merciful now! We were praying for you ! 

StasiIA: So you’ve drove them off i 

Jack: Will you save a man that would keep himself decent ? 

STASIA: Save? They’re—after trapping you—? 

Mrs. M.: Th’act o’ contrition is the best thing to save you. 

StTasiA: What’s on you, man ? 

Mrs. M.: I think it is the grace 0’ God. 

JacK: (Pownting to Ellie). Do she belong to you ? 

Mrs. M. Ellie—that does be working for me. 

Jack: Do she? Keep her working so! Keep her here if you 
can (turns to the door). I’d be better dead (hesitates). 
Mind now, if that girl gets out of here this night Ill 
come back and shoot the lot of you! ... I won’t be 
followed by a girl with them piercing eyes. . . 

STASIA: (Gasping). Little Ellie, is it ? 

Jack: Little Ellie!! Leave me go while I can! 

Mrs. M.: To the jaws of death? The police are outside. 

Jack: What matter about the police if I gets away from that 
danger. (Looks out, hesitates) ! 

STASIA: Sure what would Ellie be doing to you ? 

Jack: (Bitterly). She'd follow me through weal and through 
woe! She’d cook my food, and stop by my side, and 
share a bed with me in the heather—with me, that was 
ever a respectable man !! 

NR; GLITTER Ea? 

Jack: (Turning on him). Yah—maybe I murdered an odd 
man or so, but murder’ll leave a man his respect—I had 
no dealings with a woman ever. - 
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Mrs. M.: Ellie Irwin, is that what you’re at ? Wait till you’re 
dead !! (seizing hold of Ellie). 

ELiiE: (Shakes her off, catches Jack). Don’t leave me now! 

STASIA: Alannah ! 

JACK: Can’t you save a man between the lot of you ? 

ELLIE: Save! Are you in fear of me? (catches the lapels of his 
coat). 

Jack: I was brought up respectable... . 

Eviie: Fearing me that should be only like dust under your 
feet! Is there black fear in your heart ? 

Jack: I’m willing ever to risk my life clean. I’m willing to 
shoot whoever you’d like, but .. . I’m a RESPECTABLE 
man. 

ELLIE: Look me now straight in the face! 

JACK: Hold her till I get out of this. 

Mrs. M.: (Seizing Elle). Wait till I tell the nuns on you! 

ELLIE: (Holding to Jack). Fearing me that you should by right 
be trampling on! (She is pulled off. Jack makes for 
the door). Running from a woman! (Shrill: she 
snatches a cup from the table, flings it after him). I hopes 
they'll get you! I hopes you'll be hanged!! (Jack 
vushes out. Stasia bangs the door). 

STAsIA: Look at that now! 

Mrs. M.: Down on your knees, Ellie Irwin ! 

ELLIE: Leave go! 

Mrs. M.: I'll hold you here! 

ELLIE: You needn’t then—I wouldn’t ask to follow a skunk! 
(Mrs. Maher lets go; Elle sinks on to a chair). 

Mr. GLITTER.: Ha! so the little girl has saved us . . . and my 
coat too. 

ELLie: Your coat! (bitterly). There is no MAN living now. 
Small wonder any woman to take poison. Them were 
best off that were bom in the past. Why weren’t I 
born in a brave long-ago time ? 


CURTAIN, 


TRACK AND STEPS OF PASSEPIED. 
Drawn by John Guthrie, 


The passepled was the favourite dance of Charles the Second and he, no doubt, learnt to dance it at the court of Louis the 
fourteenth during his years of exile where this type of dancing had reached a remarkable pitch of perfection, Louis the fourteenth 
being himself a dancer of considerable accomplishment, 

The figure shown here is number two of a passepied in ten figures from a collection of Pecour’s dances which was published severa! 
years after Feuillet’s first book. The air is not the one given in Pécour’s book, but is by Jean Mouret, a celebrated composer of the 
time, and is superior both as music and to dance, 

The passepled is basically the same as the minuet but danced much more quickly and lightly, with one minuet step to two bars of 
music, The four separate steps that compose the minuet step are syncopated across the rhythm of the music with sinks and rises, and 
the figure shows the track and steps of the lady and gentleman moving round the room holding both hands until half way through the 
Ggure when they let go one hand and dance aide by side, 
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THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE OF 
DANCING 


By James Guthrie 


a progress of ballroom dancing seems to be from one 

temporary figure to another, sometimes graceful but 

generally dull, showing few signs of being attached to tra- 

dition in the past, or of developing by any native vitality of 
their own. 

It is remarkable that at the same time there should be an 
increasing interest in what may be called the serious art of danc- 
ing; a desire to know what lies behind the elaborate, brilliant 
figures of the modern Ballet. That tradition plays a great part is 
generally recognised, and, indeed, the long continuity of the profes- 
sional spirit, with its incessant demand upon dancers for the 
highest degree of physical fitness, may well correct puritanical 
notions as to this sinful pleasure. But as laborious training must 
itself have something to go upon in any art which has roots in the 
past, it may prove useful to refer in this paper to those sources 
which are known to students. 

A written grammar of dancing which was capable of 
interpretation was not developed at once, though the need for 
descriptions and tentative signs followed quickly enough upon 
the attraction of fine dancing for thoughtful minds. Afterwards 
the regular progression of steps and figures was recorded in the 
form of a graph or plan, which, if it did not absolutely fix the 
dance in every particular, served as a guide, and also, to an extent, 
established its permanent shape. The graphic system, made by 
dancers for dancers, does not merely embalm dead knowledge ; 
but may be read and interpreted by those whose experience allows 
them to visualize the movements, and hear their rhythm within 
these curious characters. 

The fixed pattern of the classical Ballet has resisted what- 
ever attempts have been made upon its integrity, largely owing 
to the fact that the original texts exist ; but partly also because 
the groundwork of the technique is little susceptible to changes 
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such as might easily be brought about in more flimsy structures 
by enthusiastic innovators. Popular ballroom dancing continually 
alters, having actually no true or set form of its own. Classical 
Ballet, on the contrary, gives peculiar pleasure because of its 
precision, having such severity refinement of technique that what 
the spectator witnesses is not loose varieties of it, but the same 
perfect thing every time. Just as no grammar can describe in 
advance the whole work of a poet or a painter, so choreography 
fulfils its useful task of restoring the evanescent dancer to a 
terrestial plane. Attempts have recently been made by means 
of the cinematograph to record the movements of groups and 
individuals in Ballet; but, valuable as that data is, a series of 
pictures and a notation of steps are very different things. It 
would seem a sounder method to crystallize only the basic facts 
in the traditional manner. Modern masters of Ballet make their 
own notes, and possibly depend more upon memorizing their 
steps than upon reading them from any script, unless for some 
special purpose. 

Early sources of choreography began in the 15th century. 
In 1416 one, Gulielmus Hebraeus, wrote a treatise on Pavans, 
Basse Dances and Saltarelli, and a book on the subject of Basse 
Dances, with remarkable examples, is in the Brussels Library. 
References also by various early writers exist, such as the descrip- 
tion of Pavans and Basse Dances in macaronic verse by Antonie 
D’Arena, a Provencal poet. _ References by certain 18th century 
writers are made also to a book entitled J/ Ballarino by Rinaldo 
Rigoni, published in Milan in 1468, and dedicated to Signore 
Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan. 

A book on French Grammar by Aleran de Barclay, bearing the 
date 1521, contains a short treatise on The Maner of dauncynge of 
Bace daunces after the use of Fraunce, which seems to be an 
addition by the English publisher, Robert Coplande, but has a 
value of its own, the steps being indicated by alphabetical letters. 
A reprint of this is in the press. 

Other sources are: Jl Ballarino, by Fabritio Caroso, pub- 
lished in Venice in 1581, and Nuove Inventioni di Balli,by Cesare 
Negri, published in Milan in 1604. These famous works supply 
the music for the dances in lute tablature, which has been mis- 
taken for the notation of a dance, and has led to some confusion 
among musical critics. 
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In the year 1588 Thoinot Arbeau, a priest, published his 
Orchésographie at Langres. This contains much valuable infor- 
mation about French dances, along with some not thought re- 
liable. The form is that of a dialogue between master and pupil. 
Many of the dances described were old at that time and not too 
accurately recollected by the author. Mr. Cyril Beaumont made 
and published a translation within recent years. 

The early writers employed letters to signify the dance- 
movements of Basse Dances and Pavans; but as these were 
found to be an insufficient record, careful detailed descriptions 
were added by later writers. Negri abbreviated his terms for 
convenience, with some approach to system; but it was not 
until the end of the 17th century that a formal notation was 
evolved. The credit for this must be given to one, Beauchamp, 
dancing master to Louis XIV. who planned dances by means of a 
graph, with symbols which were intended to suggest the appro- 
priate arm-movements. He it was who formulated what are 
known as the Five Positions, which are an important technical 
part of the classical Ballet at the present day. 

This system of Beauchamp’s was brought to greater perfection 
and published in 1701 by Raoul Auger Feuillet. He entitled his 
book Choreographie, ou L’art de decrive La Danse par Caractéres, 
Figures et Signes démonstratifs. A lawsuit between Beauchamp 
and Feuillet reveals the fact that this work was considered a 
valuable one at that time. The book was rendered into English 
by John Weaver in 1706. Its value is shown by the fact that it 
was used with modification in the Courts of Europe during the 
entire 18th century. 

Feuillet added to the grammar of steps and movements a 
great many descriptions of actual dances, perhaps having in 
mind his title-page, which states that by means of this notation 
‘“‘ Any Person may of himself learn all manner of Dances.” _ These 
are by famous Ballet Masters, such as Pécour, including Entrées, 
Minuets, Bourees, Rigaudons, and little suites from Ballets and 
Operas, and there are also some rather indifferent ones by Feuillet 
himself. The charts, presenting a highly decorative appearance, 
strike the layman as complex and even unintelligible, although 
they are in reality not so to anyone with a working knowledge 
of the steps. Feuillet’s notation was applied to other examples, 
many dances being thus recorded and published separately both 
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in England and on the Continent. The art of dancing afterwards 
developed by personal example rather than by precept; but for 
many years it sustained itself upon the information conveyed by 
these graphs and symbols, until they fell into disuse. A system 
indicating the movements of the body in plan and also in eleva- 
tion was invented by De Saint Léon and Zorn in the last century, 
but seems to have been little favoured by dancers. i 

Other interesting material is in John Weaver’s A Treatise 
on Time and Cadence in Dancing. P. Rameau (not the composer 
of that name), published his Maitre d Danser in the year 1725. 
He was Dancing Master to the Court of Spain, and he gives separate 
chapters to the etiquette and procedure of Court Balls, and to 
bows and steps for ballroom dances; but no choreographic 
descriptions are included. The Minuet and detailed arm-move- 
ments are among his special subjects. Rameau’s book is a useful 
corollary to Feuillet’s, especially in respect of arm-movements. _ 

The highly formalized detail of dancing by means of graphic 
tracks and signs had the effect of making for Ballet a separate 
tradition. Dancers of Ballet were no longer in the amateur class, 
dancing for enjoyment, but underwent a severe training before 
appearing professionally, the technique exacting their utmost skill 
by long practice. Carried to excess, Ballet began by the middle 
of the 18th century to assume a stereotyped character, becoming 
a field or background for the display of leading dancers rather 
than for a figure made up of many. Jean Georges Noverre, a 
dancer with advanced ideas, broke away from the stilted fashion- 
able style, and composed what he called “‘ Ballet D’action,”’ which 
aimed at telling a story by movements expressive of emotion. His 
set dances, when they occurred, were introduced without breaking 
the continuity of the whole. The tendency to favour a theme, 
however slightly it may affect the traditional substance of 
classical Ballet, is felt to this day. But a story, as such, signifies 
very little, and in fact the other arts of music and painting employ 
titles similarly without any pretence of recording the literal facts 
of nature. The peculiar art of Ballet may be said to give emotion 
a living form; but plastic skill is always in evidence rather than 
sentiment. 

The great Ballets of the rgth century were the culmination of 
the classical spirit. Lac des Cygues, Griselle, and Aurova’s Wed- 
ding, were the crown of a period and a great tradition. Fokine, 
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a pioneer like Noverre, produced Les Sylphides, and freed the old 
spirit of classicism forever from the dulness which official authority 
had imposed upon it in Russia at the end of the rgth century. 

The curiosity of students of dancing is at the present time 
alive to the great value of traditional methods, and this paper 
should not be permitted to conclude without a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the studies and practical example of Mrs. Amold 
Dolmetsch, who has for many years advised and helped young 
dancers. 

Thanks are aiso due to Mr. John Guthrie, himself a pupil of 
Mrs. Dolmetsch, whose notes are the basis of this paper, and 
whose diagram illustrates it. 


STEPHEN MacKENNA: SOME 
MEMORIES. 


Journal and Letters of Stephen MacKenna. Edited by E. R. Dodds. 
Constable & Co., 18/-. 


By Edmund Curtis. 


| hae is a work in piam memoriam. Only a few of usin Ireland, 

and these are scattered about from Dublin to Dingle, can 
remember vividly that most vivid of men. And in 
England a few old friends, a few philosophers who admired his 
‘“ Plotinus,’’ or others who were fortunate enough to meet and 
know an unconventional Irish genius remember him there. 
Yet it is only thirteen years ago that Stephen MacKenna left 
Dublin for good and two years ago since he died in a nursing 
home in London. 

In literary history MacKenna will be remembered as the 
translator of Plotinus, almost the last of the Neo-Platonist 
philosophers, whose ‘ Enneads,’ save for some beautiful passages, 
were so excruciatingly hard to translate. MacKenna, though 
not academically trained, had it in him to translate Plotinus 
better than most scholars, and has won a high place among the 
great masters who have wielded the English language. The best 
that has been said on this is by the Greek scholar Herbert Sleeman, 
who wrote in a learned Jourmal, “in the matter of accuracy 
MacKenna’s translation, which in English at least is virtually 
pioneer work, is not likely to be final, but for beauty it will 
certainly never be surpassed.” And John Squire had added 
“T do not think that any living man has written nobler prose 
than Stephen MacKenna.” Of the completed Plotinus Eric 
Dodds writes well: “It is a noble monument to an Irishman’s 
courage, an Englishman’s generosity, and the idealism of both.”’ 

So much for the bookman side of MacKenna. There was 
also the personal and Irish side, the journalist, the Fenian, the 
brilliant talker, in short the Stephen MacKenna whom Dublin 
and Paris knew in the years before 1907, and Dublin again from 
that to 1923. There was MacKenna with Marie dead and in his 
declining years of poverty and sickness at Bournemouth and 
Ringwood. Because he was dear to him as a scholar, man and 
friend, Eric Dodds, an Irishman who is one of England’s 
greatest Hellenists, has taken it upon him to collect MacKenna’s 
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surviving letters, and from these and the traditions of those 
who knew him, to write this book. It begins with a short 
preface in memory by Padraic Colum, and a long Memoir by 
Eric Dodds himself, which is the nearest thing to a life of 
MacKenna that can ever be written. Then it goes on to a 
“Journal” written by MacKenna in Paris and Dublin from 
1907 to 1909, in which, in self-revelation all too brief, MacKenna 
took himself seriously. (In his letters to friends, we may remark, 
he seldom did so or only in serio-comic fashion). Then follow 
the Letters, which range from 1913 to MacKenna’s death on 
March 3rd, 1934. It is a good book, well produced and printed. 
But the editor has not been able to get pictorial representations 
that are much like the man we knew. That of MacKenna talking 
in a Paris café seems to me the best. 

Here then is the story and the life and the out-pourings of 
MacKenna’s spontaneous and often schoolboyish wit and drollery 
for all to read. He did not intend or suppose that these letters 
would ever be printed or that he or they could matter much. 
But their unconscious frankness, unique and rich humour, and 
spontaneity make them all the more delightful. They represent 
the later MacKenna, whom a strong sense of the “ manqué’”’ 
had seized of a world gone wrong, of a Fate which had best be 
treated as a joke lest it should prove itself too tragic. Their 
author was certainly a man of genius, indeed of many kinds of 
genius, and it is well that what he wrote, said and did should be 
put down in print for those who wish to know and to remember. 

The present reviewer was the recipient of some of these 
letters and of many before 1924 which he did not preserve. He 
was one of those who had the privilege of the MacKennas’ friend- 
ship from the time that he was at his best about 1907. Looking 
back, these seem to be golden days, we were young, and talk 
was good, and we believed in human progress and in Ireland. 
The cause of Ireland, whether she appeared as the Dark Rosaleen 
to sing or to die for, or as a co-operative experiment for Sir Horace 
Plunkett, drew back to her thousands of Irish birth or descent 
who wanted to be init too. After all, MacKenna himself was one 
of these, born in Liverpool in 1876, the son of an Irish ex-officer 
of the British Army, who himself was the representative of an old 
Dublin family. 

The Gaelic Revival was part of the great Renaissance, 
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MacKenna took it seriously and leamed the language. I remember 
him best on his Irish side, for he retained rather cranky and 
individual views and theories as to what could be done with 
Irish to the end of his days. No native speaker could have 
supposed the problem of Irish spelling and idiom so easy as 
MacKenna thought them. But whatever MacKenna’s various 
descents may have been, the world would certainly take him 
for the perfect, charming and knightly Irishman of the old dark 
Gaelic stock. For him I mentally adapted a well-known line of, 
I think, Landor : 

““Two minds shall flow together, the Gaelic and the Greek ” 
(instead of “ The English and the Greek.”’) 

Of himself he said “‘I believe that Irish, Greek and Music 
will carry me on to the end of my days.” 

My first impression of MacKenna was being taken to see 
him in his lovely flat above the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris, I 
suppose about 1906, by a French friend, Lebeau, and Fionan 
McColum. We arrived late, indeed about midnight. Mrs. 
MacKenna, like a good joumalist’s wife, would not have her 
husband disturbed. But even while she spoke, a musical voice 
sounded from behind a curtain, and MacKenna emerged in a rich 
dressing-gown which enhanced his tall stature. He gave us a 
princely welcome, and “princely ”’ is the right word for MacKenna 
from first to last. 

So began a long friendship. It was renewed on an occasion in 
Dublin in those queer cracked days when the annual Ard-Fheis 
of the Gaelic League met in Pamell Square, and dozens and 
dozens of resolutions all about nothing and ending in nothing 
were fought through to the bitter end, but were always passed. 
MacKenna and I met at one of them and afterwards walked 
part of the way to his Seaview Terrace. Dublin was then only 
a summer vacation from a job in Sheffield, which seemed a pretty 
grim exile. Before parting, MacKenna said, ‘“‘ Well, Eamonn, 
if about this time next year there is a grey eye that looks back 
upon Erin, come and spend a few days with us in Donnybrook.” 
By this time MacKenna had given up his well-paid Paris journalist 
job (why, is explained in the Memoirs) and was on the staff of 
the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal.” 

In a generous but brief preface Padraic Colum recalls the 
delightful mornings and afternoons spent in the garden of 5 
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“Rayarc na Mara,” as we called MacKenna’s house at Seaview 
Terrace, Donnybrook. Young poets such as Padraic himself 
and James Stephens wandered around and plucked raspberries 
while host and hostess sat on the lawn. Marie MacKenna, 
though sometimes brusque and devastatingly honest, had the 
best of hearts and was a sincere friend; in musical culture few 
people in Dublin came up to her standard. Colum says that 
she had dark eyes, actually she had the most lovelily shaped and 
coloured violet eyes, “set in,” as they say, “ with a smudgy 
finger.”” MacKenna used to say they were the loveliest eyes in 
the world. 

Gaelic tea-parties and conversaziones held within that 
beautiful house are remembered by many who have retained, 
and some who have clean forgotten, the Irish they learned there. 
Marie was hardly a success at it, Stephen did as much as a learner 
ever can. The kitchen staff anyway had the native blas and 
adored the perfect master and mistress whom they awakened 
with the greetings of Ballinskellig and Ballingeary. Sed4n and 
Nora O’Connell and Maire Ni Laeghaire gave to a happy back- 
ground not merely loyal service but a nobility of bearing and mind 
which MacKenna himself could not have bettered. 

This bright world was broken up after six years by an 
operation from which he believed he never recovered, a remove 
to other quarters in Dublin, growing financial strains, and the 
four years of the Great War. Of all the professions of politicians 
and recruiters in that war MacKenna was ever sceptical, but the 
sudden flame that shot up in Dublin in 1916 was to him an under- 
standable and noble consummation. Himself too sick a man to 
do anything now, he had always been a Fenian and, though no 
hater of England, believed in the separateness and the eternal 
soul of Ireland. The inner shrine of that soul he thought was 
the Irish language, and many of the young men of 1916 learned 
the double allegiance from him. But when the history that 
began then got as far as 1923, and Marie, after dreadful long 
sufferings, was dead and buried in Bournemouth, MacKenna 
made a final home in southern England and revisited Ireland no 
more. He liked England, its cleanliness and seemliness, “ streets 
you could eat your dinner off,” its cheapness for a poor man 
(he was living on two or three pounds a week), and no eternal 
agonising there as in and for Ireland, In England what they 
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did was not his affair, in Ireland the Treaty, the Split, the political 
killing and civil war sickened him. “I’m the only decent 
Republican I know,” he wrote, “and I’m futile.” 

His republicanism, like his search for religion, takes more 
understanding than most partisans can possibly have understood, 
even had they known MacKenna’s versatility in all things. In 
fact he was an old-fashioned and out of date 19th century revo- 
lutionary, ‘‘one of Plutarch’s men,” a noble-Brutus sort of 
Republican. The Kosciusko style of patriotic charges in the 
open field was what he was meant for, and the gunmanship and 
street ambush business of men who meant to win at all costs 
did not suit a romantic whose father had thrown up a com- 
mission in the Queen’s army to fight for Garibaldi. He often 
quoted John O’Leary’s saying: ‘“‘ There are some things you 
can’t do, even to save your country.” Can omelettes be made 
without breaking eggs ? MacKenna in any toss up as to whether 
he or some other man was to die would have preferred that the 
other poor fellow should do the surviving—and that is not the 
sort that wins rebellions. 

Padraic Colum touches lightly on that quest for religious 
experience and satisfaction which after Marie’s death took 
MacKenna far from the religion of his childhood. Eric Dodds 
treats it with a firmer hand and gives it that importance in the 
life of the man which he himself believed it to have. To a mere 
Protestant the MacKenna of earlier and happier days seemed to 
be rather than any other kind of Catholic the romantic, self- 
persuading, artistic sort to whom the old religion was at once 
art and beauty and what is old and very human and tender— 
but still more the way that Ireland religiously has declared and 
still does express herself, in short the national religion. 

Why in his last ten years he wandered very deliberately 
and wishing it to be known, indeed adjuring us to tell it abroad 
in Erin, so far from the old fold, must be gathered from Eric 
Dodds’ Memoir and the Letters. MacKenna’s soul was like the 
dove that was sent out in the Flood, and in its quest found no 
rest for the sole of its feet. But it never returned to the Ark, 
What loss of friends here, what pain to those who loved him, 
what solitude of soul that meant to MacKenna mattered not 
very much to him. He was from early manhood, when he made 
a fresh rendering of the “ Imitatio Christi,” what he called “a 
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God-haunted man.”’ It is a vivid memory how once, in a 
Bournemouth street (those streets you could eat your dinner 
off) discoursing on religion MacKenna suddenly tumed and 
said “‘ they tried to bring me up on the saints but I declare to 
you, Curtis, I was always a God-the-Father man.” Boumemouth 
almost gathered round to hear this dark and dramatic figure 
thus declaim. Was one to smile, was one to be deeply impressed ? 
That query haunted one through a whole long acquaintance 
with a talker so lyrical. Another time (it was his Unitarian 
time) he loved passionately to pronounce the Jewish creed, 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one God.” The eternal 
verities were in MacKenna, were they ever more delightfully 
flung forth ? 

To have been with MacKenna (the best company in the 
world) was to go away musing and trying to place him. Quota- 
tions from many sources came to the mind. “ Oh, that my soul 
may be with Bedell,” “A beautiful and ineffectual angel,” “ the 
soul of Adonais like a star.’ To think of that rare nobility, 
gaiety, courage, humour, selflessness and devotion to wife, friends 
and country added to the ordinary virtues, and then that the 
conventionally pious should be disturbed about this man’s eternal 
destiny. Over such an interpretation of God one can only 
wonder and be silent. 

For those of us who remember him personally and heard 
him often MacKenna will live not as the revolutionary manqué, 
nor the philosopher and scholar, nor the Irish enthusiast, but as 
the brilliant, inexhaustible, eternally entertaining talker on 
everything and on nothing. He knew he was a good talker 
and perhaps it was one of the few things he prided himself on. 
Eric Dodds and Colum have some good pages on him as a con- 
versationalist. I will only add that not only was it splendid 
but it was without malice or sting. Ignoble words or deeds 
might rouse MacKenna’s scorn or condemnation, but not any- 
body’s character, opinions or thoughts. He could be a good 
listener too, above all desired that you should be honest, and was 
the first to applaud if with a happy shot you brought down one 
of the soaring birds of his eloquence. 

But who shall describe the mingled effect of that beautiful 
voice, with its many tones, the gay infectious laugh, the small 
but lustrous eyes, the play of feature, the dramatic gestures of 
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body and hands, the handsome head and face ? Alas, we lacked 
a Boswell, and nearly all the good talk of Dublin in that marvel- 
lous period of 1900 to 1920 has gone up the chimney, drifted 
away with the careless air, or passed halfheard by dreaming 
barmaids in famous pubs. And perhaps MacKenna could not 
have been Boswellised, for surely never man talked with more 
musical vehemence, variety and eloquence all at once. The 
total impression was wonderful, the details of his talk were not 
easily recalled. 

Memories of MacKenna could be swelled into a small book. 
Eric Dodds has done it all as well as it can ever be done now. 
And how he would have laughed and poohpoohed the whole 
idea of being memorised. He who thought so little of himself 
or his achievement. He who was never pretentious, priggish 
or sentimental, who dubbed himself a fraud and ineffective, a 
“ poetico-religious omadaun.”’ He whose talk could range from 
the sublime to the ridiculous all in a moment, who could be 
homely and even bawdy, though he did not like bawdy talk 
from others. He who preferred the company of children and 
the unleamed at any time to the adult and well-informed, and in 
the end only wished to be put away and forgotten “and tum 
into cabbages.’’ He, being what he was, wished to be this to us. 
We, being what we are, loved the deeper man who had so much 
to give and gave it generously—and write thus in gratitude that 
we have known Stephen MacKenna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF 1916 AND THE IRISH 
REVOLUTION 


By P. S. O’HEGARTY. 
XII.—_ARTHUR GRIFFITH. 
(1) THE RESURRECTION OF HUNGARY. (1904). 


THE/RESURRECTION OF HUNGARY :/A PARALLEL FOR IRELAND./(Rule) /QUOTATIONS 
FROM SYDNEY SMITH, two-line ; MONTESQUIEU, two-line ; CHATHAM, three line ; 
LOCKE, two-line ; GLADSTONE, seven-line./(Rule)/DUBLIN :/JAMES DUFFY & Co.,/ 
M. H. GILL & SON,/SEALY, BRYERS & WALKER./(small rule) /1904. 

8vo : 8,5 5%: pp. 100 : Comprising Title, with Preface To the Reader on verso, 
pp. [1-2]: Text, pp. [2]-96: Appendix, pp [9g2]-99: Page 100 blank. Printer’s 
imprint at foot of page gg. 

Issued in yellow wrapper, all edges trimmed, title (re-set) repeated in black 
on front cover, with only one of the quotations (that from Sydney Smith), and 
with Price One Penny inserted above the date at the bottom. Advertisement 
of The United Irishman on back cover. 

Reprinted many times in the same year. The Second Edition (twentieth 
thousand), has 100 pages, the original appendix being re-set into two pages, and 
two pages of an appendix to readers of the second edition being added. For 
the final edition of this most important Pamphlet see No. (13) below. 


(2) THE “ SINN FEIN” POLICY. (1906). 


THE/“‘ Sinn féin”’ Poticy/Outline Map of Ireland, with a cross, quarter inch 
wide, on it, the arms running from The Giant’s Causeway to the Baltimore 
peninsula, and from Connemara to round about Lambay, with, immediately 
underneath its Southern Point the words—THE CROSS OF GOLD/DUBLIN :/JAMES 
DUFFY & CO., LTD., WELLINGTON QUAY,/M. H. GILL & SON, UPPER O'CONNELL 
STREET./(small Rule) /PRICE—ONE PENNY. 

8vo: 8,%;5% : pp. 32: Comprising Title, page [1]: Introduction, pp. 
[1]—4: Text, pp. [5]—31: part of page 31, and page 32, occupied with Instruc- 
tions for Branches of the National Council. Printer’s imprint at bottom of 
page 32. 

Issued without wrapper, all edges trimmed. Many times reprinted. The 
Fortieth Thousand has 36 pages, the last three paragraphs of the introduction 
to the first edition being omitted and three pages of an addendum, dated Decem- 
ber 1907, being added. The outline map and cross of gold have disappeared 
from the title, substituted by a quotation from Lord Chancellor Plunket, at the 
top appears National Council Pamphlets—B., and Sealy Bryers & Walker, and 
The National Council are added as publishers at the bottom. 

A pamphlet of equal importance with the previous item. 
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(3) ENGLAND’S COLOSSAL ROBBERY OF IRELAND (1906). 


SINN FEIN PAMPHLETS, NO. 3./ENGLAND’S COLOSSAL ROBBERY OF IRELAND./ 


BEL aE tobi aera SS 
(Rule) /THE FINAL RELATIONS OF THE TWO COUNTRIES SINCE THE UNION. EXTRACT 
FROM MR. ARTHUR GRIFFITH’S/SPEECH, MADE AT NO. II LOWER O'CONNELL ST.,/ 
DUBLIN, ON 22ND OCcT., 1906/(Rule). 


8vo: 814x58. A four page Pamphlet, with the title, as above, on the 
upper half of page [1]: Text, lower half of page [1]—4. Edges trimmed. No 
printer’s imprint. Published by National Council, Dublin—at bottom of page 4. 


(4) HOW IRELAND IS TAXED (r1907). 


National Council Pamphlets—No. 6/HOW IRELAND IS TAXED./(Double Rule) / 


ONE LINE QUOTATION FROM JUNIUS, AND TWO-LINE QUOTATION FROM NASSAU 
SENIOR/(Double Rule)/FOLLOWED BY FOUR GRAPHICAL COMPARATIVE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS (OF THE SORT POPULARISED BY JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING) OF :— 


TAXATION PER HEAD IN IRELAND UNDER IRISH PARLIAMENT (1800), 


Do. BRITISH PARLIAMENT (1907), 
NATIONAL DEBT PER HEAD IN IRELAND UNDER IRISH PARLIAMENT (1800), 
Do. BRITISH PARLIAMENT (1907) 


(Small Rule) /DUBLIN :/JAMES DUFFY & CO., LTD., WESTMORELAND STREET./ 
M. H. GILL & SON, LTD., UPPER O'CONNELL STREET./SEALY, BRYERS & WALKER, 
MIDDLE ABBEY STREET./THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, LOWER O'CONNELL STREET./ 
PRICE - - ONE PENNY. 


8vo: 8y5 X5z’5: pp. 16: Comprising Title, with-advertisement of National 
Council Pamphlets on verso, pp. [I—2]: Text pp. [3]—16. All edges trimmed. 
Printer’s imprint at foot of page 16. 


(5) TO THE MEN OF LEITRIM (1907). 


A SINGLE-PAGE LEAFLET OR SMALL POSTER, PRINTED IN THREE COLUMNS, AT THE 
TIME OF THE NORTH LEITRIM ELECTION OF 1907. 


Size 123 X10. Printed on one side only. Headed, TO THE MEN OF LEITRIM, 


/(Double Rule)t. Signed and dated at foot of third column, JULY 4, 1907. No 
printer’s imprint. 


There were eight of these letters, but I cannot trace a separate reprint of 
any other. They were all re-printed later—See No. (10) below). 


Seven appeared originally in The United Irishman, July-August, 1907. In 
the issue of 22 February 1908-7.e., the last issue before the Election—they were 
all re-printed with an extra one, the eighth. 
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(0) THE HOME RULE BILL EXAMINED (1912). 


THE/HOME RULE/BILL/EXAMINED,/(Double Rule)/BY ARTHUR GRIFFITH. /(Double 
Rule) /DUBLIN : PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, 6 HARCOURT st. /(Small 
Rule) /1912./(Double Rule)/PRICE—ONE PENNY. 


8vo: 8x53: pp. 16: Comprising Title, with announcement of another 


pamphlet on verso, pp. [1-2]: Text, pp. [3]—x6. Printer’s imprint at foot of 
page 16. All edges trimmed. 


(7) THE FINANCE OF THE HOME RULE BILL. 


THE FINANCE/OF THE/HOME RULE/BILL./(Double Rule) /AN EXAMINATION. /(Double 
Rule) /BY ARTHUR GRIFFITH./(Double Rule) /DUBLIN :/PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL, 6 HARCOURT ST./(Small Rule) /1912./(Double Rule) /PRICE—ONE PENNY. 

8vo: 83x53: pp. 24: Comprising Title, with, on verso, advertisement of 
the previous item, pp.[1-2]: Text pp. [3]—24. Printer’s imprint at bottom of 
page 24. All edges trimmed. 


(8) WHEN THE GOVERNMENT PUBLISHES SEDITION (r915). 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES,/NO. 4./(Double Rule) /WHEN THE GOVERNMENT PUBLISHES 
SEDITION./BY ARTHUR GRIFFITH./(Double Rule) /FOLLOWED BY ADVERTISEMENT 
OF NOS. I, 2, 3 OF THE TRACTS/(Rule) /PUBLISHED BY THE IRISH PUBLICITY LEAGUE, / 
I2 D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN./(Rule) /SUPPLIES MAY BE HAD FROM WHELAN & SON, / 
I7 UPPER ORMOND QUAY, DUBLIN, AND ALL NEWSAGENTS./PRICE ONE PENNY. 
ONE DOZEN OR OVER POST FREE. 

8vo: 74x42: pp. 12: Comprising Title, page [1]: Text, pp. (2])—11: 
Advertisement, Books for Irishmen, of Whelan and Son on last page [12]. All 
edges trimmed. No printer’s imprint. 


(9) THE NATURE OF SINN FEIN (1917). 


Sin Féin Tract, No. 4. Price, $d./THE NATURE OF SINN FEIN/.(Rule/. 

A four-page tract, Title, as above, on upper portion of page [1]: Text, 
Lower portion of page {1]—4. Advertisement of other tracts on lower portion of 
page 4. 

8vo: 885%: Edges trimmed. 


(10) SINN FEIN AT WORK (1917). 


SINN FEIN AT WORK./[REPRINTED FROM “‘ NATIONALITY,” JULY I4TH, 1917]. 

Title, as above, at top of page [1]: Text, pp. [1]—12. 

Quarto: 92x77. All edges trimmed. Printed in double column. No 
printer’s imprint. 

This pamphlet consists of a reprint, with short foreword, of Mr. C. J. Dolan’s 
election address at the North Leitrim Election of 1907-8, and of the eight letters 
addressed by Mr. Griffith to the men of Leitrim on the same occasion. The 
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letters, in this reprint, are all dated 1908, but see No. (5) above, which gives 
their actual date—i.e., 1907. Mr. Dolan, the sitting M.P., resigned his seat in 
the summer of 1907, and contested it again, as a Sinn Feiner, but the election 
did not take place until February 1908. These letters were probably reprinted 
here from the issue of The United Irishman of 22nd February, 1908, where they 
were all first reprinted (see No. (5)), hence the error in dating them 1908. 


(11) HOW TIPPERARY FREED THE PRISONERS (1917). 


HOW TIPPERARY FREED THE/PRISONERS./(Rule) /. 
A four-page election tract, issued for the South Longford Election of 1917. 
Quarto: 10X74: Title, as above, at top of page [1]: Text, pp. [2-4]: 
Election Slogans and printer’s imprint at bottom of page [4]. Printed in double 
column. 


(12) GOLDEN MOMENTS WITH ARTHUR GRIFFITH (1917). 


GOLDEN MOMENTS/WITH/ARTHUR GRIFFITH/(Rectangular Rule) /DUBLIN/WHELAN 
& SON/I7 UP. ORMOND QUAY. 

24mo: 34 x 2%: pp. 64: Comprising blank leaf, pasted on to reddish-brown 
end-paper, pp. [1-2]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [3-4]: Text, pp. [5]—57: 
Printer’s imprint in middle of page [58]: pp. [59-64] blank, and [64] pasted on 
to back end paper. 

Issued in stout overlapping reddish-brown wrappers, the covers doubled to 
make a thickness, and stout reddish-brown end papers. Title in gold within 
fancy border on front cover, and publisher’s imprint on back cover. All edges 
trimmed. 

.. A series of extracts, chosen by Seumas Whelan. The sources are not 
given, but a fair number of them are from articles not otherwise reprinted, 


(13) THE RESURRECTION OF HUNGARY (1918). 


THE/RESURRECTION OF HUNGARY :/A PAR‘ .LEL FOR 1RELAND/WITH APPENDICES 
ON/PITT’S POLICY AND SINN FEIN/BY ARTHUR GRIFFITH./(Rule)/QUOTATIONS 
FROM SMITH O'BRIEN, two-line ; SYDNEY SMITH, three-line ; GLADSTONE, eight- 
line; and MONTESQUIEU, two-line/(Rule)/THIRD EDITION./(Rule)/DUBLIN :/ 
WHELAN AND SON./IQ18. 

_ 8vo: 74X4P: pp. xxxii+176: Comprising End-paper, pasted down, with 
printer's imprint on verso pp. [i-ii]: blank leaf, pp. [ili-iv]: half title, with 
verso blank, pp. [v—-vi]: Title, with verso blank, pp. [vii-viii]: Preface, pp. 
ix-xii: Preface to First Edition, pp. xiii-xiv: Contents, pp. xv-xvi: Intro- 
duction pp. Xvii-xxxii: Text, pp. 1-170: pp. [171-4] blank: pp. [175-6] 
pasted down end paper. 

This contains The Resurrection of Hungary, revised and the first ten chapters 
remodelled into the new introduction, and with as appendix a series of 17 articles 
on Pitt’s Policy, reprinted from xgr1, as well as The Sinn Fein Policy (No. 2 
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above), and an article on The Economic Oppression of Ireland. It is, in fact, 
Griffith’s own mature presentation of his policy. 

Issued in greenish-blue cloth, lettered in black on spine and front cover. 
All edges trimmed. White end papers. A portrait of Francis Deak faces title, 
a portrait of Francis Josef (1867) faces page [1] of text, and a portrait of the 
Queen of Hungary (1867) faces page 65. 


(14) TO RE-BUILD THE NATION (r1919). 


To/Re-build/the/Nation/BY/ARTHUR GRIFFITH. 
8vo: 8x5: pp. 8: Comprising Title, with verso blank, pp. [1-2]: Text, 
pp. [3]—7: Printer’s imprint in middle of last page. All edges trimmed. 


(15) ARGUMENTS FOR THE TREATY (1922). 


ARGUMENTS FOR/THE TREATY/BY ARTHUR GRIFFITH/PRESIDENT OF DAIL EIREANN/ 
Portrait of Mr. Griffith in panel/MARTIN LESTER, LIMITED/78 HARCOURT STREET : 
DUBLIN/(All above within a double plain border). At bottom underneath border, 
the words /PRICE SIXPENCE/. 

8vo: 845}: pp. 32: Comprising blank leaf, pp. [1-2]: Half title, with 
verso blank, pp. [3-4]: Text, pp. [5]—32. No printer’s imprint. 

Issued in yellow over-lapping wrappers, all edges trimmed. Title on front 
wrapper. Publisher’s advertisements on pp. 2, 3, 4 of the wrappers. Wrappers 
printed in black. 


(16) ECONOMIC SALVATION (1923). 


ECONOMIC/SALVATION/AND THE MEANS TO ATTAIN IT, AS/EXPLAINED IN THE 
WRITING OF/IRELAND’S GREAT TEACHER OF ECONOMICS,/ARTHUR GRIFFITH./ 
(Double Rule)/SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY/SEUMAS WHELAN./(Double Rule) / 
PUBLISHED BY/WHELAN & SON, I7 UPPER ORMOND/QUAY, DUBLIN./ The whole 
within a plain black border. 

8vo: 3x3}: pp. 64: Comprising blank leaf, pp. [1-2]: Half title, with 
verso blank, pp. [3-4]: Short title, with verso blank, pp. [5-6]: Extracts from 
various obituaries of Griffith, pp. [7-8]: Blank leaf, pp. [9-10]: Text, pp. [11]— 
62: Page [63] blank: Page [64], printer’s imprint in middle. 

Issued in grey wrapper, all edges trimmed. Title on front cover, with 
publisher’s advertisements on pp. 2, 3, 4 of cover. 

.. A series of extracts, with the dates appended. 

Note 1.—A ballad by Mr. Griffith Twenty Men From Dublin Town, is printed 
in Songs and Ballads of ’98, Edited by Denis Devereux, and published by Bernard 
Doyle in 1898. I think that there are some other verses of his in the United 
Irishman. 

Note 2.—Mr. Griffith collected, and wrote a short introduction to, the 
Poems and Ballads of William Rooney, published in 1902. He edited, and con- 
tributed a valuable series of introductions and notes to Mitchel’s Jail Journal 
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(including the continuation) 1913, Doheny’s Felons Track (including D'Arcy 
McGee's narrative of ’48), 1914, Thomas Davis, Thinker and Teacher (the poems 
and songs of Davis), 1914, Meagher of the Sword (Meagher’s Speeches, Narrative 
of ’48, and Varia), 1916, and he wrote a short preface to Miss Fogarty’s James 
Fintan Lalor, 1918. Mr. Hayden Talbot’s Michael Collins’ Own Story contains 
a ten-page Chapter Arthur Griffith's Last Statement, which has interesting refer-- 
ences to William Rooney, and seems to me to be authentic. The two volumes 
of the debates of Dail Eireann, 1919-22, contain verbatim reports of his speeches 
in the Dail, including those at the Public Session on the Treaty which are re- 
printed in (15). 
Mr. Griffith edited, and wrote the best of :— 


The United Irishman ... ... 1899-1906 
Sinn Fein ah Se +» Igo6-1914 
The Sinn Fein Daily ... es IGOQ-IQIO 
Eire ee 26 -» IQI4—I915 
Scissors And Paste eae »s» IQI4-IQI5 
Nationality... tes ... IQI5-19g16 
Nationality (Second Series) «-» IQI7-1918 
Young Ireland wet .-» Ig18-1g920 


He also wrote series of articles on [vish Revivalists in the Evening Telegraph 
in 1913. 


XII._MICHAEL COLLINS. 
(1) ARGUMENTS FOR THE TREATY (1922). 


ARGUMENTS FOR/THE TREATY/BY MICHAEL COLLINS/PRESIDENT OF THE PRO- 
VISIONAL GOVERNMENT./Portrait of Mr. Collins in panel/MARTIN LESTER, LIMITED/ 
78 HARCOURT STREET : DUBLIN. 

(All above within a double plain border). At bottom, underneath border, 
the words /PRICE SIXPENCE./ 

8vo: 83x54: pp. 32: Comprising Text pp. [1]—32. No printer’s imprint. 

Issued in yellow, overlapping wrappers, all edges trimmed. Title on front 
wrapper. Publisher’s advertisements on pp. 2, 3, 4 of the wrappers. Wrappers 
printed in black. 


(2) THE PATH TO FREEDOM (1922). 


THE PATH/TO FREEDOM/BY/MICHAEL COLLINS/Publisher’s Device /DUBLIN/THE 
TALBOT PRESS LIMITED/LONDON/T. FISHER UNWIN, LIMITED/Ig22. 
8vo: 75X48: pp. 154: Comprising Half title, with verso blank, pp. 
[1-2]: Title, with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [3-4]: Preface, with verso 
blank, pp. [5-6]: Contents, with verso blank, pp. [7-8]: Text, pp. 9-153. Page 
[154] blank. 
Issued in grey cloth boards, lettered in black on spine and front cover. All 
edges trimmed. White end-papers. Portrait facing title. 
Note.—In 1923 was published : 
MICHAEL COLLINS’/OWN STORY TOLD TO/HAYDEN TALBOT/LONDON ; 
HUTCHINSON & CO./PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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This book contains a large number of Statements, not alone from Michael 
Collins, but from other men, given for the most part as their ipsissima verba. 
Its authenticity has been questioned, but most of it reads to me to be, at the 
worst, founded on actual conversations and statements. It contains at any 
rate a lot of interesting matter. 


The two volumes of the debates of Dail Eireann, 1919-22, contain 
verbatim reports of his speeches in the Dail, including those reprinted in (r). 


XIV.—KEVIN O’HIGGINS. 
(1) CIVIL WAR (1922). 


CIVIL WAR/AND THE EVENTS/WHICH LED TO IT/BY KEVIN O’HIGGINS, T.D./Photo- 
graph of burnt-out building in panel/THE TALBOT PRESS, LTD./85 TALBOT ST. : 
DUBLIN/PRICE 6D. BY POST 7D. 

8vo: 84x54: pp. 48: Comprising Half-title, with verso blank, pp. [1-2] : 
Text, pp. [3]—47: Printer’s imprint on page [48]. Title on cover. 

Issued in pink wrappers, all edges trimmed. 


(2) LIRLANDE D’ AUJOURD ’HUI (1923). 


KEVIN O’HIGGINS/MINISTRE DE JUSTICE D’IRLANDE/(Small Rule)/L’IRLANDE 
D’AUJOURD ’HUI/(EXTRAIT DE LA REVUE “‘ LE FLAMBEAU ,,)/Printer’s ornament/ 
BRUXELLES/RENE VAN SULPER/2I3, RUE DE LA PORTE, 213/TELEPHONE 55672/ 
(Small Rule) /1925. 

8vo: 93 x6: pp. 24: Comprising Title, with verso blank, pp. [1-2]: Text, 
pp. [3]—22: Page [23] blank: Printer’s imprint in middle of page [24]. 

Issued in cream wrappers. Wrappers lettered in black with title repeated 

on front cover, and advertisements of Le Flambeau on both sides of back cover. 
Edges uncut and untrimmed. 
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By M. J. MacManus 


Anglo-American First Editions. East To West. By I. R. Brussel. With an 
Introduction by Lord Esher. [Constable, 21/- net.] 


The second part of Mr. J. R. Brussel’s scholarly and informative work. 
Anglo-American First Editions, has now appeared in Constable’s notable ‘’ Biblio- 
graphia ” series. ‘‘ West to East” is its sub-title, as “‘ East to West ” was the 
sub-title of the earlier companion volume ; indicating that it deals with first 
editions of American authors whose books were published in England before any 
edition appeared in America. 


Its importance is two-fold. It will—or should—help to end the rather absurd 
“ Flag’ controversy, in which certain experts and bibliographers have sought to 
show that collectors of first editions are acting logically when they give preference 
to the first edition published in the country of the author’s birth, even though a 
‘‘ foreign ”’ edition may have been published earlier. Thus, American collectors 
display a partiality for the first American edition of Huckleberry Finn, although 
everybody knows that the English edition claims priority. The individual 
collector is, of course, not bound by any bibliographical laws, and is free to collect 
what he chooses, but it should-hardly need pointing out that if he allows the 
“ Flag,’ and not priority of publication, to be his guide, then he is collecting 
books which are not first editions. 


But the main importance of Mr. Brussel’s book lies in the astonishingly 
lengthy bibliographical list which it provides of books by American authors 
which achieved a first printing in England. No less than sixteen of Mark 
Twain's books, including the two famous ones, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 
were first published in England ; of Bret Harte, thirty-six ; of Fennimore Cooper, 
twenty-nine ; of Henry James, forty-seven ; of Longfellow, thirteen ; of Joaquin 
Miller, nine. Where there is not already a standard bibliography in existence, Mr. 
Brussel gives full collations of the books listed, and collectors cannot be too 
grateful to him for the immense research which has gone to the making of this 
compilation. Scores of books which might otherwise be passed over as unattrac- 
tive and unimportant reprints will now assume the full dignity of first editions, 
and the absence of any wide knowledge of the subject will make collecting no 
very difficult matter for those who possess Mr. Brussel’s volume. 


Many of the books described are, of course, uncommon. One might instance 
Emerson’s Nature, published in illuminated wrappers in Clarke’s attractive 
“ Cabinet Series” in 1844; Bret Harte’s Stories of the Sierras, issued in green 
cloth by Camden Hotten in 1872; Longfellow’s Hiawatha, green cloth, 1855, 
issued by David Bogue ; and Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Poems, which came from 
the London firm of Rich & Sons, in drab boards in 1846. Still, these books and 
others of the same class do turn up occasionally on book-shelves of Victorian 
origin, and they can now be identified without difficulty with the help of Mr. 
Brussel’s descriptions. 


Messrs. Constable are to be warmly congratulated on the latest edition to 
“‘ Bibliographia ” series ; like its predecessors, it is beautifully printed and bound 
and contains fourteen plates in collotype. 
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THE FoRGED CasEMENT Diaries. By W. J. Maloney, M.D., LL.D. Talbot 
Press. Ios. 6d. 


The story of the forged Casement diaries is one of the foulest incidents of 
human perversity, as well as being a sad sidelight on human gullibility. Casement 
was sentenced to be hanged by the British, and they wanted to hang him. In 
order to forestall any move to reprieve him they framed up and circulated this 
forged diary, and it was so cleverly done that it took in, not alone Englishmen 
who wanted to believe it, but Irishmen who were friends of Casement and who 
should have known better. At any rate the Diary had its effect, it prevented 
Casement being reprieved and it blackened his moral character. 

In this book Dr. Maloney examines the whole history and mystery of the 
Diary. He traces and records every reference to it, every appearance either of 
what purported to be the actual diary or photographs of selected pages of it. 
The different accounts, at different times, of the various people who sponsored 
it, are given, and the different forms in which, at different times, the actual diary 
itself was produced, The result is to discredit the Diary completely, to blacken 
the British Government of the day, and to place this country under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Maloney for a vindication of a great Irishman and a 
brilliant exposure of British War-time propaganda. 

It is curious that, of all the people who were shown photographs or typescripts 
of the Diary while Casement was alive, many of them supposed to be friends 
of his, the only person who spotted the forgery and reacted to it properly was 
Mr. B. S. Allen, representative in London of The Associated Press of America. 
Mr. Allen said that his people would use it if it were authenticated, and he asked 
to be allowed to interview Casement on that point. That ended it. His own 
comment is ‘‘ My own theory is that it was a diary copied by Sir Roger during 
the Putumayo investigation,” and this is precisely what it was. In the course 
of his investigations Casement secured the private diary of one of the worst of 
those who were battening on the unfortunate natives, and of this diary, which 
went to the Foreign Office with his report, he kept a copy in his own hand, for 
it was too revolting to let anyone else copy it. It was this copy which gave 
some British intelligence officer the basis of the forgery. 

Amongst the mass of evidence which Dr. Maloney has accumulated, there 
are two very striking facts, not hitherto known. In the first place Casement’s 
real diary kept during the whole of his Putumayo investigation, is extant and 
Dr. Maloney quotes from it. It alone, entered up from day to day, is a 
complete refutation of the forgery. In the second place, after the trial, his 
American Counsel, Mr. M. F. Doyle, thought that he should be told about the 
Diary, and he was told. ‘‘ He was astonished at first, and then he became 
bitterly indignant .... He asked us if we had seen the ‘ Diary’ or knew 
what form it was in .... He thought they might be using some notes from 
his records concerning official investigations he had conducted.” Mr. Doyle and 
Gavan Duffy tried to see the Diary, or to get particulars of it, but could get 
neither one nor the other. Finally Casement wrote from prison a letter to the 
Home Secretary asking for information about the “ Diary ” and for permission 
to answer ‘these false and malicious insinuations.” His letter was never 
answered. 

£; 0. OH, 
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CASTLEREAGH. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. Methuen. I5s. 


It is a shoddy and an artificial age, and one of its characteristics is the 
whitewashing of disagreeable characters. This is an attempt to white- 
wash Castlereagh, and especially to whitewash his Irish career. Sir John 
Marriott lauds it, basing himself, in his defence of the methods by which the 
Union was carried, apparently entirely upon Mr. T. D. Ingram and Mr. Hyde. 
He defends Castlereagh as an honest patriot, and glosses over the bribery as of 
no consequence. He also says, basing himself on Tone’s journal, that the Society 
of United Irishmen was from its inception separatist. 

Let us take the latter point first. The public statements and proceedings 
of the United Irish Society up to the time when it became a secret society In 
1795-6 are extant and plain. There is neither mystery nor secrecy about them. 
They set out plainly the objects of the Society which were Parliamentary Reform 
and a political union of Catholics and Protestants. They wanted to end parlia- 
mentary corruption and by ending it ending also Government by corruption. 
Against all this Sir John Marriott puts Tone’s statement in his journal of is 
own aims and opinions. Now the very specific and oft-quoted statements of 
Tone about his aims and objects at this time are not quoted from his journals 
of the period. These, save for fragments, have been lost. The quotations are 
from his autobiography, and this was not written until after his arrival in Paris 
from America in 1796, 7.e., after the Society had become definitely a Secret and 
Separatist and Physical Force Society. Personally I doubt, seeing the way 
Tone’s mind worked and how his opinions developed, whether at this early stage 
his separatist views were anything like as clear cut and as definite as, in 1796, 
he indicated, but that point is only of minor importance. What is unchallenge- 
able is that at that time, and until after the Fitzwilliam episode and the defeat 
of Grattan’s Bill of 1795, the United Irish Society, the overwhelming majority 
of the leaders and of its rank and file, were not alone nominally but actually 
aiming at Parliamentary Reform and a Union of the people of Ireland. Here 
is the statement of Thomas Addis Emmet, Arthur O’Connor, and Dr. MacNevin, 
from Fort St. George : 


“From this originated the Societies of United Irishmen, in the end 
of 1791. Even then it was clearly perceived that the chief support of the 
borough interest in Ireland was the weight of English influence ; but as 
yet that obvious remark had not led the minds of the Reformers towards 
a separation from England. Some individuals, perhaps, had convinced 
themselves that benefit would result to the country from such a measure ; 
but, during the whole existence of the Society of United Irishmen of 
Dublin, we may safely aver, to the best of our knowledge and recollection, 
that no such object was even agitated by its members, either in public 
debate or private conversation ; nor, until the Society had lasted a con- 
siderable time, were any traces of Republicanism to be met with there. 
Its views were purely and in good faith what the text of the Society 
AVOWS! Siena 


(Note here that the whole existence referred to refers to the period up to 
1794 when the Society was suppressed by the Government.) 
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There is no need to pursue this point. The facts and the evidence are 
overwhelmingly against Sir John Marriott’s contention. 

Now the other point. Castlereagh entered Irish public life as member for 
Down in 1790. He wasa member of the Northern Whig Club, which was 
the precursor to the United Irish Society, and he stood specifically for Parlia- 
mentary Reform and the elimination of corruption and the protection of the 
personal safety of the subject, taking a public oath to that effect and being 
helped by, inter alia, Luke Teeling and William Steele Dickson. He was, in 
Parliament, recognised as a member of the Patriot opposition, almost until he 
took office, but he very cleverly managed to combine his opposition with an 
equally clear intimation that he stood for England and, in England, for Pitt. 
If, in his political course, he was honest, it was a curious sort of honesty—let 
us leave it at that. His honesty was such that in 1796, when Ulster was 
dragooned, he rode with Luke Teeling and the latter’s son, Charles, as a friend, 
manoeuvred Charles inside the Marquis of Hertford’s gate and then told his old 
friend and supporter that his son was arrested for high treason. All this may 
be honesty, but there is another word for it, and it is at best a despicable sort 
of honesty. 

Let us come to the Union. 

Heres Lecky: 


“It appears to me idle to dispute the essentially corrupt character 

of the means by which the Union was carried.” 
Here is Cornwallis : 

“My occupation is now of the most unpleasant nature, negotiating 
and jobbing with the most corrupt people under heaven. I despise and 
hate myself every hour for engaging in such dirty work, and am supported 
only by the reflection, that without an Union the whole British Empire 
must be dissolved.” 


Here is Jonah Barrington : 


“Lord Cornwallis was defeated! he tried again; Lord Castlereagh had 
purchased or packed a small majority in the interval, and the bill was 
carried .... the parliament .... had been bought and sold.” 


Here is Lord Cloncurry : 


“|... A market had been held, during the preceding twelvemonth, 
for the purchase and sale of Irish honour, spirit, and decency, and the 
majority of my noble compeers had been dealers in that traffic. Every 
particle of the commodities referred to, that could be dealt in, had been 
bought by Lord Castlereagh and his accomplices, in the course of these 
infamous barterings, which have been recently exhibited to the public 
gaze, and, I trust, to the public contempt, by the imperfect but un- 
questionably authentic publication of the private memoranda of the 
deceased corruptionist. Men who had sold their country and their own 
honour, some for hard cash, some for bishoprics for their sons, some for 
the peppercorn price of advancement in that shadowy peerage from which 
they were themselves cutting away all reality and substance,” 
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Here is Sir John Marriott himself: 
‘No sooner, however, did the rumour spread that a Legislative Union 
was in contemplation than almost the whole of Ireland, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, bristled into resistance.” 


Here is Byron: 
“So He has cut his throat at last !—He! Who? 
The man who cut his country’s long ago.” 


Here is the anonymous street ballad: 
“ How did they pass the Union ? 

By perjury and fraud 

By slaves that sold their native land 
As Judas sold his God! 

How did ther pass the Union ? 
By Pitt and Castlereagh 

Could Satan send for such an end 
More worthy tools than they?” 


Here is the folk verdict, gathered and recorded by Lady Gregory in 
Kiltartan one hundred and twenty years later: 
“As ,to the Union, it was bought with titles. Look at the 
Binghams and the rest, they went to bed nobody and rose up lords in 
the morning. The day it was passed, Lady Castlereagh was in the House 
of Parliament, and she turned three colours, and she said to her husband, 
“You have passed your treaty, but you have sold your country.’ He 
went and cut his throat after that.” 


Our author admits the facts, which indeed nobody can deny. But he has 
gone to no real trouble to examine the evidence. He denies that the facts 
constitute corruption. “In 1779, Lord North, in a single day and for no special 
reason, created eighteen new (Irish) peerages and advanced twelve existing peers 
a stage. In less than six years (1g16-22) Mr. Lloyd George created nearly a 
hundred peers.” This, Sir John, is almost unintelligent. Lord North created 
peers for no special reason which is an excellent reason for creating them. Lloyd 
George did it for special reasons, either to put an end to the House of Lords 
holding up the popular will, constitutionally and clearly expressed at successive 
general elections, or to reward War or Party services—and these are all excellent 
reasons. But the creations of Castlereagh and Cornwallis were for the basest of 
all reasons—in order to induce the recipients to cut their country’s throat. 

I have not read the rest of the book. But I have no reason to suppose that 
it is any better than the Irish portion. PassOH: 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1909-1935. By T. S. Eliot. Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d. 
SELECTED PoEMS. With an Essay on her own Poetry. By Edith Sitwell. 
Duckworth, 8s. 6d. 


While Mr. Eliot may not be said to embody in himself any great movement 
in literature, he will be more interesting, I fancy, to the literary historian than 
the greater poets of our time. Poetry in him ceases to be local, and becomes not 
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international but expatriate, a wanderer driven to evacuate the traditional 
household not by the assaults of a new age, but by the incessant siege laid on 
his spirit by the old. We have come to that point—all cultures reach it eventually 
—in which every natural attitude seems to be afflicted by an ancestry. ‘“‘Is 
there anything whereof it may be said, ‘ See, this is new? It hath been already 
of old time, which was before us.’”” The one new thing we may have is the 
view point implicit in the point of time which we have reached. It is Eliot’s 
virtue to have found this contemporaneity and, for at least one decade between 
1909-1935, to have related it to the accumulated genius of the centuries by 
injecting his own music with such a serum of allusion that many times 
seem to live in the echoes. This, normally, might be classed as plagiarism, 
especially when he enriches his own imagery by visitations to the armouries 
of others. In Eliot it is something not at all wayward; it is directed and in 
full accordance with the weary ironic intellect which recognises all gambits as 
old gambits, but finds pleasure, newness of attitude, in shuffling them about, 
making strange combinations of old poets and later counters of thought, 
transposing all to the confused present and leaving it there with a comment 
more tired than ironic. It is a poetry in which other poets are used as 
currency ; and, because Eliot has fine technical mastery of his medium, the 
currency will be admitted as legal enough. 

From “‘ Prufrock ” in 1917 to ‘“‘ The Hollow Men ”’ in 1925 we have, I think, 
the Eliot who speaks for his time—in so far as any one poet may speak for it. 
He is there the confused wanderer in wasting cities, the expatriate, Baedeker 
in hand, seeking a soul-refuge from the explored disharmonies of his own age, 
very weary of the spiritual malaise that seems like Time rotting... . 


“T should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas . . 


” 


He is the heir of dead cultures, the emptiness left when the fire goes out of the 
heroic gesture and the arm fails. 
“T grow old ...I grow old... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled.” 


Because the spirit has known greater modes and multiples of values, there is a 
devastating indecision which leaves action out of the question ; and a terrifying 
nostalgia . . 
‘“We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown, 
Till human voices wake us, and we drown.” 


Webster’s gloom, Laforgue’s pillory, the Parisian sharpness of Gautier helped 
to make his manner in ‘“‘ Prufrock ’”’ that of the matureman. Iam not quite sure 
if ‘“ The Waste Land” (1922) shows any advance in technical excellence. But, 
spiritually, it marks, I think, his peak. The man meets life for one whirling 
moment and yields to it ‘‘ the awful daring of a moment’s surrender ” and after- 
wards admits that “ by this, and this only, we have existed” ‘‘ The Hollow 
Men,” however, seems to retract this. Mixed with despair in this poem are 
memories of supplicating litanies which develop afterwards in “ Ash Wednesday ” 
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and “‘ Choruses fron ‘The Rock’”’ into a very determined effort to praise God. 
The verse becomes saturated with a ritual quality. We become aware that there 
is no longer any great “‘ action or struggle for harmony in the soul of the poet.”’ 
He has found it, and—may I say it—become dull. Prufrock’s voice was firm 
and definite as he slipped Hamlet-wise between the pros and cons for living: 
turned church-goer, there are many times when his voice is little but a pious 
drone. Still, the time to sleep is when the battle is over ; and for one decade, 
at least there was magnificent war in Mr. Eliot’s soul. 

It is very easy to label Miss Sitwell’s work as outmoded Baroque, as a fanciful 
facade, or just “ escape,’ and be entirely wrong. She is, I like to think, one of 
the most individual writers of this age, and certainly, one of the most sensitive. 
Her genius is strangely aural and visual at the same time. She puts me in mind 
of that myth of the spirit that had for his heart a mirror in which all the sights 
and stirs and rumours and sounds of the world displayed themselves in visionary 
form and were plain to the sight and sense at once. Most of us, hurrying and 
violent in our use of words, forget in the general sweep and swing of the rhythm, 
the small individual clinging of the consonants, the hush or the anger of the vowels 
which make up the sensuous meaning. Miss Sitwell has eyes for even the tiniest 
wordfall. She can prolong the reasonable and the sensuous meaning of a thing 
till the image, buoyed up by sound, makes a perfect thing in the consciousness. 

“How shall I know you from the other long 
Anguishing grave-wornis ? I can but foretell 
The worm where once the kiss clung, and that last less chasm-deep 
farewell.” 


The falling wave is here both sight and sound and meaning at once. The image 
is complete. 

For a poet to be great it is not necessary that he should add anything new 
to the thought of his time. It is not even necessary that he point out to indi- 
viduals of his type a way of adjusting themselves to their time. But it is necessary 
that he dramatize his personal conflict in characters that all of us can help from 
our experience to fill with the semblance of life ; he lives in his hearers. Miss 
Sitwell has her own complete world and makes liason with the common world 
of everyday more in music than in a shared experience of living. Like De la Marre, 
she builds in the folk-imagination. There is a real landscape in her verse ; and, 
once we get accustomed to her convention, a very real life in which the sun no 
longer seems dialled in a nursery rhyme. There is nothing that I know of so 
altogether lovely as the “ Bucolic Comedies,’”’ in which fantasy, gay, satirical, 
and at times broadly humourous, dances through verse that is light-winged as 
a butterfly. It is the justification of life that such a civilised attitude may be 
composed amidst all its blood and ruin. 

The really extraordinary thing about Miss Sitwell is her varied music and her 
mastery of it. I have noted the combined sight-and-sound motive already ; 
I would draw attention, now to the architectural values implicit in it. Her longer 
poems are an achievement in form and would do credit to the Augustan age that 
has influenced her. I think especially of ‘“‘ Gold Coast Customs,’”’ a poem that 
I cannot quite fathom because of its privacy. 

Jf Mr, Eliot may be said to have spoken for .he procession of the spirit 
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through a certain period of time, Miss Sitwell may be said with equal truth to 
be the voice of a mode of mind necessary for all times. She is the momentary 
withdrawal, the state of grace in which the world may seem, after all, to have 
been created for purposes of beauty. The darker imagery and the taut music 
of “‘ Gold Coast Customs ”’ show that she is no stranger to pain; and show, too, 
that she is alive to the rotteness of the practical ethic of the day. Her gift, how- 
ever, to the world is that of a good fairy, a flickering wit and light feet to meet 
the young moon on equal terms. PADRAIC FALLON. 


In DEFENCE OF SHELLEY AND OTHER Essays. By Herbert Read. (Heinemann. 
Ios. 6d.) 


The fashion to decry Shelly as poet, crowned recently by a critical estimate 
of his work by Mr. T. S. Eliot, suffers a thorough buffeting at the hands of Mr. 
Read in the essay now before me. It is natural that the brunt of his attack should 
be directed to Mr. Eliot who, on account of his important standing in present-day 
Letters, might be the body to eclipse finally—or at least for a long period of time— 
a poet whom Mr. Read would have the world consider as mature in thought 
and “ universal in the mode of his expression and the passion of his mind.’ Mr. 
Eliot’s aversion to Shelley, both man and poet, is, according to Mr. Read, an 
irrational prejudice due to their psychological antagonism as men ; and he proceeds 
to make plain the difference by analysing Shelly in the light of a modern psycho- 
logical theory known as “ the principle of primary identification ”’ first propounded 
by Dr. Trigant Burrow. Mr. Read, while admitting the difficulty of making an 
exhaustive analysis, shows pretty clearly, I think, by extracts from Shelley’s 
letters, from descriptions of various dreams and nightmares, and, finally, from 
the poetry itself that Shelley definitely did belong to a narcissistic type, “a type 
whose consciousness is incompletely objectified, which is, therefore, evidently 
narcissistic, and unconsciously homosexual.’’ The value of this thesis in Mr. 
Read’s eyes is that there is no such thing as an absolute normality, and that 
the assumption that such a thing exists is a conventional fiction—a “ mass self- 
deception ’’ against which the neurotic is doomed to protest. He quotes Dr. 
Burrow: “If the neurotic regarded individually, or as an embodiment within 
himself of a societal lesion, is an expression of separatism and pathology, the 
neurotic viewed organically, or as embodiment within himself of the societal 
continuum, is no less an expression of confluence and health. If, in the first 
instance, he is himself the disorder that is his own separatism and unconsciousness, 
in the second he is the integration that is his own confluence and consciousness.”’ 
And then he allows Dr. Burrow to correlate the neurotic and the artist. “ The 
organic integrity of personality that is the composite life of man and that is organ- 
ically inseparable from the unifying urge embodied in the impulse of mating, 
has its clearest intimations in the affirmations of the artist as in the frustrations 
of the neurotic. ... It is this unity of personality that is the source of the 
artist’s creativeness as it is the inspiration of his genius.” - Having typed Shelley 
thus, Mr. Read concludes that he was a neurotic who had analysed his own neurosis 
without actually defining it; and, by reaction, upgathered his subconscious 
autosexuality to where, as is the way, it spread into an ideal of Love which in 
turn lead him to formulate ‘‘ a clearer, more conscious social order.” 
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Viewed in this way, Mr. Read would have it that Shelley’s ideas have not 
the shabbiness that “ gravelled’”’ Mr. Eliot. If we do not accept a mass nor- 
mality (which the psychologists insist is a fiction), we must admit that Shelley 
is the voice of a type which must number a very great deal of people. A type 
like that to which Mr. Elliott must belong—the robustious or the wearily objective 
—will very naturally revolt against Shelley and see little but immaturity in the 
dreaming reformer. Mr. Read will have it that the Shelley type are of as much 
importance to the world. 

Though psychological analysis forms the greater portion of the essay, Mr. 
Read concerns himself very much to refute Eliot’s criticism of Shelley as poet. 
Here, certainly, he can convict Mr. Eliot of an extraordinary contradictoriness 
by quoting the latter’s admission that he “can only regret that Shelley did not 
live to put his poetic gifts, which were certainly of the first order, at the service of 
more tenable beliefs.” 

I have devoted so much space to the Shelley essay that I have no space 
to mention in detail the other essays in the book. An especially fine study is 
that of Gerard Manley Hopkins; while the essay ‘‘ Obscurity in Poetry ”’ is 
certain to stimulate those who wish to discover how words may help to unpack 
the senses of a very various baggage. PADRAIC FALLON. 


THE TowrER TO HEAVEN. A Play. By J. Redwood Anderson. Oxford 
University Press. 5s. 


Redwood Anderson’s play The Tower to Heaven is a poem rather than a play, 
one of the greatest long poems of the century, though it walks under the guise of 
a play. It is a reissue of the early book Batvel, revised for production by Mr. 
Ashley Dukes at the Mercury Theatre—where, it is hoped, it will prove a rival 
to Eliot’s “‘ Murder in the Cathedral.’”’ It is a poem rather than a play in that it 
concentrates on long speeches and metrical technique; and on philosophy, 
symbolical design and general idea rather than on action and characterization. 
The blank verse, though very variable in movement, is generally faultless, and 
the speeches are very sustained, and magnificent at times. The relationship is 
to Greek Drama rather than Elizabethan, though affinities with Marlowe are 
obvious. As regards this century one thinks of Stephen Phillips. But, of 
course, the gallery appeal (not necessarily a bad thing) is not there; and that 
anti-aesthetic detriment of showy tinsel and verbal cheapness and insufficiency 
which damages so many pages of Stephen Phillips and makes him some- 
what unsatisfying as a reader’s playwright, is rarely present either. The besetting 
vice of Redwood Anderson’s drama is rhetoric descending into bombast; but 
very difficult to avoid in consideration of the theme—the monster, or the would-be 
superman—as in Marlowe and Stephen Phillips. The personalities of such a 
theme often strut and strum, and make Hitlerlike, Mussolinilike gestures and 
noises. Often, however, they conquer—for a time. But that is only because 
they believe so inexorably in themselves, because they completely exert the 
might of the will. To will sufficiently is always to perform, and to be or to seem 
divine. But Selfishness, which dwells too usually at the centre of Egotism, 
unconsciously manufactures a full stop; and disregarded Humanity writes the 
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next sentence. So listen to Redwood Anderson’s Nimrod (the chief character 
of the play) : 

O horrible stars! Millions of peering faces 

crowding the malign infinite of night ! 

Why will you look at me? I am-a man 

made miserable in his own conceiving ! 

I am the man who scorned humanity 

and whom humanity has laughed to scorn! 

* * * * * 


O let your horrible visages have rest ! 
Gibber not at me! Let your thin arms cease 
their wild menace above me! Here I stand, 
a man alone with his savage delusion, 
locked in the windy summit of this tower, 
alone with his intolerable thoughts ! 

See, I reverse my cries. I will go down 
crawl on my knees to the feet of mankind, 
beg of the nearest the contemptuous bread 
of charity, and become man once more: 

for solitude is the cold cloak of God, 

and only God may wear it. 


The passage is, perhaps, not quite one of the three best, revealing little of 
Andersons’ skill and exactness with epithet and figure of speech ; but otherwise, 
it is typical, showing so many of his dramatic virtues. 

The words which follow that roar of repentance (the final of all Nimrod’s 
speeches) are unsatisfactory. For they suffer from incompleteness, seeming to 
justify Nimrod. Blake might have written something similar, but he would 
have better rounded off the speech, and not, in appearance, have identified 
Satan quite so closely with Almighty God. HERBERT PALMER. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CoLUMBUs. By Charles Duff. Grayson. 18s. 

In a time when earth has diminished, in the mind’s eye, to something about 
the size of a nutshell, it is refreshing to come across a book that will create in us 
once more—unaided by the bleak diagrams of a Jeans or an Einstein—our lost 
sense of spaciousness. To look at the stars with Jeans is to visit a laboratory ; 
to go with Mr. Duff into the life of Columbus is to visit the world in its most 
interesting period, socially and geographically. His scholarship sits lightly 
upon him ; and though he has had to turn up old ground to show how ripe the 
old world was for the discovery of the new, he does it so quietly and unassumingly 
that we forget the labour and the large grasp of affairs that have given us those 
neat simplified pictures of a strange period. He has cut out all but all of the 
fairy tales that have grouped themselves about Columbus ; and, making splendid 
use of the discoverer’s own journal, he has limned him in a plain unvarnished 
light. The resulting portrait is no “debunking ” of a fabulous figure to something 
less than life size. It has brought out the human quality in the man ; and the 
human quality of his achievement. There is no use of the fancy and no senti- 
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mentalism. Columbus moves in a background of contemporary evidence ; and, 
as his associates do likewise, many aspects of the man and his achievements are 
presented to us—some of them for the first time—which have not received sufficient 
attention. 

The book, really, is a surprise in many ways. I thought that Thatcher had 
said all that could be said on this subject as far back as 1903 ; and when this book 
was given to me, I was rather sceptical as to its value. I will admit now to having 
altered my opinion. What surprised me most, however, was a statement in his 
preface that the full life of Columbus cannot be written until a great mass of 
very important documents in the Archive of the Indies in Seville have been passed 
through the microscope of modern research. One wonders why the work has 
not been taken in hand before this. Whatever they may disclose, I do not think 
that Mr. Duff’s portrait will suffer to any great extent. 

A warm word of approval for the format of the book must be said in ending ; 
and for the scholarly manner in which Mr. Duff has arranged his material. The 
book is so delightfully set out that it is a real pleasure to read it. Poe. 


SHAKESPEARE. By John Middleton Murray. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

If it is the manner of man to invert Genesis 2, 27, we can attribute a similar 
failing to the majority of Shakespearean critics: for their portraits of the artist 
usually have an odd resemblance to their own images ; they create Shakespeare 
after their likenesses, and most of us who have our private image of Shakespeare 
left aside on the off-chance of producing it suitably on some splendid occasion 
in the far future, look askance at their work and do not think it so good after all. 
Mr. Murray has had his chance ; and he can afford not to be too much disappointed 
if one person, at least, allows his jealousy rein enough to dictate to him, forcing 
him to state that the Shakespeare before him now is very like the figure he has 
imagined moving behind the distinctive brilliance of Mr. Murray’s later work. 
It has all the feminine susceptibility to what one might call ‘ God-theory ”’ , 
and, though we know that Shakespeare did, indeed, like all the great sensitives, 
suffer much questioning of himself and the universe, I am not satisfied at all that 
he answered himself in imagination as Mr. Murray would have him answer. I 
will, however, qualify my dissatisfaction by allowing that Mr. Murray’s “‘ Hamlet ” 
is more than an ingenious fancy ; but that may be because Hamlet is so perilously 
close to our day as to be almost the man of the future, “‘ the hero of the European 
imagination . . . the only character in Shakespeare’s works who could have 
written Shakespeare’s plays.’’ Mr. Murray would hinge the spiritual action of the 
play on the soliloquy ‘“‘ whether ‘tis nobler” ; and, equating the question 
differently from those other commentators who accept Johnson’s paraphrase as 
a fair one enough, proceeds to show how “the supreme felicity of ‘ Hamlet ’ is 
that the fifth act bodies forth and makes ‘sensation’ (the word is Keats’) of 
the essential unanswerability of the question.” I have not space here to make 
an abstract of his reasons for such a conclusion ; they are impressive ; and Hamlet 
is a more impressive figure for them. This chapter and the chapter on ‘“‘ The 
Shakespeare Man ” would be, alone, Mr. Murray’s justification for adding another 
long book to the heavy waggon-load of literature that the years have hitched to 
the Bard. 

PF. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE Romantic IDEAL. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 

SIR PHiLip SipNEY: A Stupy IN Conflict. By C. Henry Warren. Nelson. 
7s. 6d. 

THE ScHOoL OF Nicut: A Stupy IN THE LITERARY RELATIONSHIPS OF SIR 
WALTER RALEIGH. By M.C. Bradbrook. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


It is a platitude that health, whether in life or literature, is a question of balance. 
Yet no truism is more commonly observed in the breach. Partisanship is super- 
ficially more interesting, more exciting, than poise: also it comes more easily 
to us. We seldom trouble to examine our hereditary or other prejudices : still 
less to battle against them. Current events, however, are grim with warning 
that we must now do so. The more interdependent society becomes, the more 
clearly is it apparent that balance is life and that the wages of partisanship are 
death. 

This argument, familiar enough in itself, is expanded in a very original 
manner by Mr. Lucas in his fascinating book, in which he views the conflicts of 
political and social life as mirrored in the traditional literary quarrel between 
romanticism and classicism. Quarrel? How, in the name of sanity, can there 
be any fundamental hostility between two things that are as complementary 
to each other as warp and woof ? Classicism, without the spontaneity of romance, 
becomes sterile. Romanticism, without the steadying influence of classicism, 
runs to riotous extremes. What is healthy in moderation turns in excess to 
disease ; and the pathological condition of the world to-day is manifest in its 
intellectual disorders. On the one hand—symptomatic of romanticism gone 
astray—are surrealism and ‘“‘high-brow’”’ poets purporting to preach com- 
munistic doctrine in verse that can be understood only by a clique. Equally 
ridiculous, on the other hand, is the spectacle of writers or critics self-consciously 
parading their “ classicism,’ and pontifically dismissing romance as something 
finally discredited: as though literature is any more possible without it than 
physical life is possible without breath ! 

Yet it is because Mr. Lucas thinks that, at the moment, we are suffering 
from an over-dose of romanticism—which, after examining other definitions, he 
describes as the welling-up of the subconscious forces in our nature—that he has 
traced the origins of the romantic ideal in antiquity, and has then followed its 
progress through its mediaeval and later maturity to its present (though necessarily 
temporary) decline. This, as one who is steeped in several literatures, ancient 
and modern, he does in a book of mellow scholarship, lightly carried and dis- 
pensed. There is a wealth of quotation, of historical, personal, and other allusion, 
and of whimsical humour and epigram. Mr. Lucas has not attempted a “ treatise ” 
or followed a strict plan. To read his pages is like listening to a fine conver- 
sationalist, thinking out his position, “feeling his way,” aloud. 

His plea for balance we cordially endorse. Yet balance is something about 
which those who equally recognise the need for it may have diverse conceptions. 
Mr. Lucas finds his idea of balance best exemplified in Greek literature at its 
prime: asserting (quite fairly) that that literature, though commonly labelled 
under ‘‘ Classicism,” has a rich infusion of the romantic spirit. He also deals 
enthusiastically with the Icelandic sagas—and incidentally describes a recent 
visit to the North, What we miss in a book not narrowly concerned with “ pure ” 
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literature is any due recognition of Christianity : the Christianity not of official- 
dom, but of Christ. Repeatedly Mr. Lucas insists that great literature is 
impossible without the qualities of ‘nobility, intensity, courage, generosity, 
and pity.’ Those qualities he rightly sees in Hellenic poetry and drama. But 
where, after all, are romance and reality more completely reconciled than in the 
parables of Jesus? Does the simplicity of them veil their profundity from one 
who confesses that he is a “ Classic ’’ by education and who, despite his breadth 
of vision and his humility, retains (as some of his references to childhood and its 
poets further suggest) a certain sophistication ? Again, even while he admits 
that its benefits were only for the few, Mr. Lucas hardly conceals his nostalgia 
for the eighteenth century: the century of Horace Walpole rather than of the 
Wesleys, the absence of whose names is significant. And surely an advocate of 
balance should find it possible to praise Thomas Hardy without belittling Shelley ? 
Mr. Lucas’s depreciation of the latter is but another indication of his failure to 
understand the wisdom revealed only to the childlike ; and this failure perhaps 
explains an underlying pessimism—a hint of fatalism—contradictory to his 
expressed opinions. Yet, however much we may regret some of its omissions 
or differ from some of its conclusions, here is a work to be read with immense 
enjoyment and profit. 

In summing up his idea of balance Mr. Lucas quotes from Sir Philip Sidney ; 
and Mr. Warren sees Sidney as one who, through the conflict between his own 
active and reflective impulses, no less than through his impact with a transitional 
age, achieved unity with himself and with the “ sacred heart of things.” Sidney, 
for most of us, lives through a famous anecdote: probably apocryphal. We 
think of him primarily as a soldier. Mr. Warren seeks to redress the balance 
and to show his subject as a poet: a poet so all-of-a-piece that his actions sprang 
instinctively from the spirit that gave us the written poetry, which is still inade- 
quately known and appreciated. Mr. Warren’s biography is a model of straight- 
forward, conscientious treatment, rich in sober pictorial power. We should 
have welcomed a little lighter relief, as well as a fuller painting in of the back- 
ground. But, having endured a surfeit of “smart’’ biography, we should be 
churlish to find fault with so sound and sensitive an essay in historical por- 
traiture. 

If Sidney won spiritual integration through turmoil, Sir Walter Raleigh 
remained at perpetual odds with his own veisatility and with the expanding, 
quickening life of his day. Miss Bradbrook studies him and his literary intimates 
—Harriot, Marlowe, Chapman, and the rest—as revealed by what ‘is known of 
an unofficial club—‘‘ The School of Night ’’—where they discussed religion, 
astrology, poetry, science, the new geographical discoveries, and many other 
subjects, sublunar and celestial. Raleigh appears as a man of insatiable curiosity. 
and of immensely varied, if unco-ordinated, learning; while his ‘“‘ atheism,”’ 
which shocked contemporary piety, is shown to have been aimed not at religion 
itself, but at its smug and conventional observance. Brief as it is, Miss Brad- 
brook’s sketch makes the times and the man more real to us. We see Raleigh 
as a kind of sixteenth-century Wells, extending the bounds of popular knowledge, 
or a sixteenth-century Shaw, pricking the bubbles of complacence. 

There is room both for the theorist and the destroyer. Such men at least 
prepare the way for others greater than themselves: the constructors, the 
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synthesists. Shakespeare, who satirised the School of Night in “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” intuitively out-topped Raleigh’s studiously acquired erudition, and in 
soaring above theories knit them together. The man of balance had arrived, in 
whom there was neither ‘‘ romanticism ” nor “ classicism,”’ but life itself, organic 
and free. GILBERT THOMAS. 


WitcHEs AND Wartocks. By Philip W. Sergeant. Introduction by Arthur 
Machen. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


One of the reasons often advanced by the optimists for believing that in a few 
generations the human race has improved vastly, morally as well as in every 
other way, is the circumstance that we no longer persecute, hang and burn 
poor old women in the belief that they are witches. But, as Mr. Machen points 
out, we do not persecute witches for the simple reason that we no longer believe 
in witchcraft. That we do believe in a quantity of other matters which the 
seventeenth century would have regarded also as passing strange is shown by 
the success of Christian Science, clairvoyance, Coueism, and so forth and so on. 
Telepathy or the possibility of communication by thought, is also established 
on fairly firm ground. Hence, “ we must be prepared to affirm that it is entirely 
possible for one human being grievously to afflict the mind and body of another 
human being by the telepathic transmission of mental impressions. And that is 
witchcraft.’’ Mr. Sergeant’s book, or much of it, is an admirable account and 
summary of the activities of witch hunters of the seventeenth century, in Lan- 
cashire, in Essex and in Salem, New England. For his own part, he has no par- 
ticular fish to fry, standing at equal paces from such viewpoints as that of Miss 
Margaret Murray, who takes witchcraft very seriously as a pre-Christian Dianic 
cult, and the Reverend Montagu Summers’ equally serious conclusion that the 
witch is the advocate of the devil, ‘a minister to vice and inconceivable corrup- 
tion ; battening upon the filth and foulest corruptions of the age,’ and indeed 
from the sceptical, poor old woman, school of pity. Perhaps the manifestations in 
Salem come nearest to belying the adage about no smoke without fire, for here the 
witch hunters themselves seem most obviously the victims of the worst evils of 
a narrow Puritanism and exponents of “‘ the foulest passions of the age.’ This 
certainly is a book full of good things in the way of oddities, human antics, and 
strange stories for the curious. Ni. 


RacrE, SEX AND ENVIRONMENT. By J. R. de la H. Marett. Hutchinson. ais. 

Determinism, in one form or another, will never lack its apostles, for the 
human spirit seems to be happy only when it has bound itself by unbreakable 
bonds. For twelve centuries St. Augustine was the gaoler of Europe, and though 
the Jesuits managed at last to pick the lock there followed, for half the con- 
tinent, a term of still more rigorous imprisonment under Calvin. And now that 
Calvinism is a spent force we are no nearer to freedom, for our guard has not 
layed down the keys; he has only handed them over to his successors. Dia- 
lectical materialism is all too eager to explain away the Persians’ grave, and bids 
us all, whether at Marathon or Moscow, deem ourselves the slaves of economic 
history ; while from Vienna comes the gentler but no less insistent reminder 
that we are but the playthings of the past, and that our conduct is determined 
at best by the methods adopted by our parents when reproving us in the nursery, 
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at worst by the savage instincts of prehistoric man. And there still remain, as 
a backwash from the scientific materialism of last century, despite the efforts of 
Heisenberg and his hot-gospellers Jeans and Eddington, a few simple souls 
whose universe is too crowded with perfectly elastic billiard balls to leave room 
for the freedom of the will. 

And now we are threatened by a new set of prison walls. For in this book 
Mr. Marett comes forward with a test-tube in one hand and a Diploma (with 
distinction) in Anthropology in the other, to assure us that we are what we are 
because of the chemical composition of the soil on which we live, which in its 
turn depends mainly on the climate. We are the creatures of an Omnipotent 
more remote and impersonal even than that of Freud or Marx. Yet the same 
paradox that impels the Communist to “liquidate”’ the opponents of the revolution 
which he justifies on the grounds of its inevitability permits Mr. Marett in his 
concluding chapter to equate progress with an increase in the freedom of the 
will, after he has spent the previous three hundred pages in showing that the 
latter is little more than a subdivision of chemistry. 

The most striking feature of the book is the amazing zest with which the 
author sets about tackling problems that would seem to be completelyinsoluble, and 
his apparently insatiable appetite for facts. The indispensable glossary, in which 
Aurignacian, Auto-erotic and Azotobacter can be found nestling side by side, gives 
some idea of the scope of the work ; and it is clear that in support of the theory 
it expounds the most modern literature in anthropology, psychology, genetics, 
geology, meteorology, biochemistry, and a score of other sciences has been 
thoroughly ransacked. We learn on consecutive pages that the inhabitants of 
the bison zone quiet their consciences by bleeding, and that in the Pacific inter- 
sexual pigs are specially bred for sacrificial purposes. “ Let us,’’ announces with 
gusto this Autolycus of the scientific stage, “once more try to envisage the 
conditions affecting a group of gorilla-like anthropoids led to colonize a treeless 
limestone tableland.” And again, “ It would be interesting to know the goitre- 
incidence among the northern hunters of Siberia.” 

Mr. Marett earns our gratitude by his assembling of such facts, particularly 
those relating to mineral deficiency in nutrition, within a single pair of covers, 
but it would be idle to pretend that his book has much value beyond that of 
focussing attention on those problems, which are both interesting and important, 
with which it deals. His thesis fails to carry conviction for three reasons: over- 
enthusiasm, occasional serious inaccuracies, and credulity. 

A few years ago some American physiologists, who were investigating the 
effects of various metals normally present in the diet of animals, came to the 
conclusion that rats fed on a ration deficient in manganese suffered from various 
reproductive defects, including a refusal to suckle their young. An enterprising 
journalist got hold of the story, and in a few days the public was greeted by 
the headline ‘‘ Mother-love is Manganese.’”’ A similar lack of caution is shown 
more than once by Mr. Marett, who has not the excuse of having to find some- 
thing with news-value, though some of his conclusions are almost as startling, 
as when he suggests that it is the pigtail that has evolved the Chinaman and not 
vice versa. For example polyandry in Tibet is held to be due to iodine deficiency 
while the ceremonial vomiting practised by certain African tribes is brought 
forward as evidence of an intimate connection between conviction of sin and 
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acidosis due to sodium starvation. It is a pity that the latter point was not 
pas further, for on these lines the explanation of Lenten fare becomes only 
too clear. 

Secondly, while the author’s erudition is indeed considerable, the field he 
has set out to cover is larger still, and several errors have crept in. An error 
in the formula for stibnite, the implication that there was a decrease in size in 
the mammalian line of descent at the close of the Cretaceous, and the explanation 
of the composition of Mammalian blood in terms of the now generally discredited 
palaeochemical theory are none of them vital links in the argument, but they 
tend to destroy confidence. More important, in that they run through the 
whole book, are the determination to ignore completely the concepts of threshold- 
values and the “all-or-none”’ type of reaction, and also the theory of limiting 
factors, and a persistent confusion between sex-linked and secondary sexual 
characters. 

The theory is finally vitiated by the extreme uncertainty of many of the 
data on which it is supposed to be based. The author, to do him justice, is usually 
ready to admit this; but as a result every page is peppered with “ may,” 
“might,” “‘ probably,” “conceivably,” “plausible” and similar words. We 
read on page 197 that “‘I have used this plausible, though unfortunately un- 
checked, hypothesis in order to overcome a number of major anthropological 
difficulties.” It is hard to imagine a theory which could not be proved by these 
methods, especially when used in conjunction with that blessed discovery of 
the psychologists, ““ ambivalence,’ which means that if necessary black can be 
equated with white. We have travelled far since the days of the Sceptical 
Chymist. 


RECENT PLAYS. 


Famous PLAys OF 1935-6. London: Gollancz. 7s. 6d. net. 

THREE Piays. By Clifford Odets. London: Gollancz. 7s. 6d. net. 

CAPTAIN FALSTAFF AND OTHER Piays. By Conal O’Riordan. Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 5s. net. 

The eleventh volume in Messrs. Gollancz’s “Famous Plays’’ marks a 
departure from the accepted definition of a ‘‘ famous ”’ play hitherto accepted 
for the series. The departure consists in the inclusion of a play which is not yet 
as widely known as it seems destined to become, and because of its inclusion 
the publishers deem it necessary to offer an explanatory note. ‘“‘ In view of the 
inclusion in a volume entitled Famous Plays of ‘ Katie Roche,’ a word of expla- 
nation seems necessary,’ say the publishers. This note raises the question 
what constitutes a “famous” play? Apparently, to be famous a play must 
have been staged in either London or New York ; and even if its success in either 
of those cities has been only one of esteem the play remains “famous.” It is 
an odd notion, but quite understandable when held by a London publisher. What 
has to be said is that many “famous” plays achieved world fame without 
presentation in London or New York, and that many plays have achieved fame 
in Dublin. 

“Katie Roche ” is such a play, and even should it never be staged in London 
or New York (which is unthinkable) it will still remain a “famous” play. That 
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is to say, it is a play which will certainly bring the author great reputation, and 
which will be at once recognised as a very fine play by everyone who reads it in 
this volume. The publishers may be thanked for bringing Miss Teresa Deevy’s 
work to the notice of a larger public, and also for making its text available to 
readers who may have seen the play when it was staged at the Abbey Theatre 
this year. The really interesting thing about ‘‘ Katie Roche”’ is that, without 
a London or New York production, it is easily the outstanding play in the entire 
collection, and it more than justifies its inclusion. 

That is not to say that the other five plays are either undistinguished or 
uninteresting ; there are at least three other plays which merit attention, and 
four good plays in a collection of six gives this 1935-6 volume a very high place 
in the series for which the public is indebted to Messrs. Gollancz. 

There is, first of all, ‘‘ St. Helena,” a chronicle of Napoleon’s steady decay in 
exile by Miss Jeanne de Casalis and Mr. R. C. Sherriff, which is a delight to read 
and should be thrilling in the theatre. London evidently did not care much for 
it, but London’s West End is hardly the place for a good play. ‘“‘ Red Night,” 
by Mr. J. L. Hodson, is another excellent play about which London thought 
little, but it is nevertheless a dramatisation of war that must be memorable. 
A new American playwright, Mr. Clifford Odets, who has taken the New York 
theatre by storm is represented by ‘“‘ Awake and Sing.” This play would seem 
to derive from Sean O’Casey’s ‘‘ Juno and the Paycock,” with a tincture of 
propagandist juice to give the mixture an acid tang. Life in a New York tene- 
ment house is not very different from that in a Dublin, or a London, tenement 
house ; but there is a force in the language that is certainly effective. Of Mr. 
Rodney Ackland’s “ After October”’ that can hardly be said: his people are 
useless and uninteresting, but he presents them with considerable skill. Miss 
Dodie Smith is favourably known as the author of several very successful plays, 
and “ Call it a Day” is the best to date. She can present the English middle- 
class home with glamorous sentiment but her people are always sufficiently 
English to remain undramatic. She makes comedy of good and bad manners, 
with the bad slightly predominating. 

“Three Plays,’ by Clifford Odets, contains in addition to ‘‘ Awake 
and Sing!” the long one-acter ‘‘ Waiting for Lefty’’ and “Till the Day 
I Die.” This last is a most grim presentation of tortures in a Nazi police 
station which, even in cold print makes the flesh creep. In the theatre it 
must make weak men weep and turn strong men into volunteers for the 
barricades. ‘‘ Waiting for Lefty” is a study of American workers sustained 
almost entirely by its dialogue. And what dialogue! In the American 
language Mr. Odets has a stage medium that is surely ideal; probably the 
most poetic of contemporary English dialects, and at the same time subtle 
and incisive. It is easy to dismiss Clifford Odets as a propagandist, but that 
dismissal does not affect his claim to be a born playwright. His people are 
living people, direct from the streets and the factories, in conflict with an environ- 
ment which they do not understand, and they are heightened by human com- 
passion, indignation, and a clear-cut social philosophy. Already he is regarded 
as the outstanding young playwright of America, with three or four plays running 
simultaneously in New York theatres, and he seems destined to become one of 
the great formative dramatists of the future. 
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In “ Captain Falstaff and Other Plays ” Mr. Conal O’Riordan includes two 
one-act plays which achieved some fame at the Abbey Theatre and two which 
have not yet been staged. It will be remembered that Lady Gregory described 
‘‘ The Piper,” which has been revived within the past few weeks at the Abbey 
Theatre, “the history of Ireland in one act.” The author more modestly sub- 
titles it “ An Unended Argument,” and all who have seen it staged will agree 
with both. As staged originally in 1go9g it thrilled the audience, but its more 
recent revival tended to raise memories of the “ Treaty Debate’ and to make 
the audience slightly uncomfortable. ‘‘ Were we bet ? or Did we win ?” “‘ Where 
were you in the battle?’ These are questions which are still asked ; and which 
still remain unanswered. ‘‘ An Imaginary Conversation ” shows the youthful 
Thomas Moore as the father of the idol of English drawing-rooms and the youth- 
ful Robert Emmet whose path led straightly-to the scaffold. The other two 
plays, “Captain Falstaff’ and “Mr. Pitt” have all Mr. Conal O’Riordan’s 
literary charm, but it may be doubted whether they would survive the footlights. 
They are both short plays which may be commended to the attention of amateur 
societies in search of something new and good. A. E. M. 


As TIME WENT On. Ethel Smyth. Longmans. 15s. 
De.ius As I Knew Him. Eric Fenby. Bell. 8s. 6d. 
Music OBSERVED. A. H. Fox Strangways. Methuen. 6s. 


“JT have never yet succeeded in becoming even a tiny wheel in the English 
music machine,” writes Ethel Smyth in her latest volume of reminiscences, and 
she stresses her isolation and neglect when she adds that “‘ even now, at an hour 
when all passion should be spent, it sometimes saddens me to think that during 
my lifetime I have had no chance of making myself musically known to my 
countrymen and women as I have done in books—more or less.’ Ethel Smyth 
belongs rather to the Germany of forty years ago where her associates were 
people for whom music was a sacred thing—Frau Schumann, Nikisch, Brahms 
and the Griegs, and having found appreciation in such a brilliant circle, how 
exasperating on her return to London to find it almost impossible to secure a 
performance of her work by the sugary Sir Joseph Barnby, conductor of the 
Royal Choral Society. As time went on, however, her contribution to English 
music was recognized by the Festival held in 1933 for her seventy-fifth birthday 
when she joyously records that her big choral works were held up in the blazing 
sunlight by Sir Thomas Beecham, and no more acceptable birthday gift than this 
is possible. A delightful book, brilliantly written. 

The same cannot be said of Mr. Eric Fenby’s Delius, though Mr. Fenby’s 
pen is a mighty one, indeed, and never misses an opportunity to indulge in some 
devastating sword-play. He writes that the first time he tried to shape a melody 
for the blind composer he was too flurried, too nervous, too upset to go about 
it in a proper way. ‘I had not thought that it would be like this,” we read, 
“and the sting of my emotion pierced me to the heart . . . my pen flopped 
about in my fingers, and in my confusion I found myself holding it upside down 
. . . the tears that I had been fighting to keep back now blurred my spectacles 

. and I broke down.” There are, however, one or two calm statements. 
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Delius was hard, stern, proud, cynical, godless, completely self-absorbed, and 
the household at Grez, peaceful and self-sufficient, was cut off from the outside 
world except for the wireless and visits from Balfour Gardiner, Heseltine, Roger 
Quilter and Beecham. There is an interesting chapter in which Mr. Fenby 
explains how Delius dictated a composition and how between them they eventually 
arrived at the finished orchestral score. This is a rather hysterical book. 

Mr. Fox Strangways is the scholarly and lively musical editor of the Observer, 
and his weekly articles are of such exceptional interest and his prose style so ex- 
cellent that this slender and moderately priced volume which contains some fifty of 
them under the title ‘‘ Music Observed ” is most acceptable. Mr. Fox Strangways 
is not to be read hurriedly ; these penetrating critical notes should be lingered 
over and digested slowly—whether it be the B.B.C. or tempo rubato, Donald 
Tovey or street-trombonists, Vaughan Williams or the Wesleys. And, unlike 
Mr. Fenby, Mr. Fox Strangways does not wear spectacles ! ARTHUR DurFF. 


Henry Joy McCracken. By E. C. Fitzhenry. Talbot Press. 2s. 6d. 


Miss Fitzhenry has obviously gone to a great deal of trouble in compiling 
this book. Her list of authorities and MS. sources is an imposing one, and she 
has covered the ground exhaustively. Her book is a very good popular life, 
and has a good account of the ’98 Rising in Antrim. It is uncritical, as is 
perhaps natural in a book for popular reading, and at one point it is un- 
intentionally misleading. Dealing with Tone’s departure for America it says 
“Influential friends made strong representations on his behalf so that he was 
not put on trial, but was obliged to give an undertaking to leave Ireland.” 
Tone’s own account of this will be found on pp. 114-115 of Vol. 1 of the 
Washington 1826 edition of his Journals, from which it will be seen that the 
approach to the Government was made by him, and that the proposal that he 
would go to America if the Government refrained from taking action against 
him was his own. The friends were Knox, J. C. Beresford, and Arthur Kilwarden. 
Also, the Fitzwilliam incident, which so profoundly influenced events, is mentioned 
only casually. It was after this, and in consequence of this, that the United 
Irish Society became a secret society. If Fitzwilliam’s programme of Parlia- 
mentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation had been put into force, there 
would have been no Insurrection and no Union. Poo sU: 


MICHAEL O CLEIRIGH, CHIEF OF THE Four MASTERS, AND His ASSOCIATES. 
By Rev. Brendan Jennings. Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 


In this well-documented book Fr. Jennings traces in detail the whole story 
of Michael O Cleirigh’s work in connection not only with the Annals but with 
the lives of the Saints, afterwards embodied in the Acta Sanctorum. The whole 
inception of the Annals project, and its execution, are described in detail, and 
the book is a mine of knowledge. Fr. Jennings thinks that the famous monastery 
at which the Annals were written was at Bundrowes, and that all of Bro. 
O Cleirigh’s work was done there. RS, OH: 
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ANCIENT Aes TaLes. Edited by T. P. Cross and C. H. Slover. Harrap. 
Ios. 6d. 


_ This is an American publication, consisting of a compilation of 41 trans- 
lations from the General Mythological, the Red Branch, and the Finn cycles of 
tales. The translations differ from most extant popular similar volumes in that 
they are in most cases practically the literal versions made by well-known 
scholars, and no such compilation has hitherto been available at this price. 
It is a useful and valuable book. | Sages a 09 « 


A BioGRAPHY OF DuBLIN. By Christine Longford. Methuen and Co., Ltd. 5s. 


The somewhat ambiguous title of this book makes it difficult to classify. 
It is not all biography, and there is not much about architecture. (‘‘ How much 
does it matter to a great city,’’ the Editor asks, “if it has no campaniles and no 
frescoes ?’’). Most of it is history, “ primed with a little gossip,” written by 
an author who is well known for her witty novels. 

After a second reading one still holds the opinion that the material has been 
prepared hurriedly, that not too much time was wasted in referring back to 
original authorities, and that where previously accepted information is con- 
troverted there ought to be some documentation to support the new assertions. 
Without contradictory proofs we shall continue to believe that Strongbow’s 
tomb 7s in Christ Church, that W. F. Wakeman’s account of the burial of Robert 
Emmet is true, and that the credit for the inception and maintenance of the 
Industrial Exhibition of 1853 is not due to the Royal Dublin Society, but to 
William Dargan, to whose memory the National Gallery was founded. 


In the hundred pages containing an epitome of life and events up to the 
time of the Union the author has succeeded in catching and imparting to us a 
rhythm for each successive period of occupation; but, by its brevity alone, 
the one chapter—if we except the Conclusion—devoted to the following hundred- 
and-thirty-and-odd years unbalances the whole work. Here the choosing of 
the subject-matter, and the handling of it, too, has been done unevenly and, 
in the biographical fragments, unfairly. To present A.E. as “a poet and painter 
and student of Indian Mysticism who had visions of heroes on Portobello Bridge 
- . . wore tweeds and a wild beard and a shaggy mane of hair . . . ate lentils in 
a vegetarian eating-house . . . but did not know the difference between a turbot 
and a halibut ” is to be as flippant as when showing Sir Horace Plunkett merely 
as a man “‘ whose face lightened at the word ‘ Co-operation,’ but would not discuss 
the fate of an egg broken in transit.’”’ Good fun? Possibly! But the lapse of 
time has been too short for this tittle-tattle to be taken as the best that can be 
said about two really big men whose constructive abilities and sane nationalism 
are undoubted. Future and uninstructed readers might attach false values to 
some of these snatches of “ gossip,” which really are as trivial as the rather 
indelicate repetitions about Daniel O’Connell, and the repulsive story about 
Grizelda Steevens. 

General readers—including ‘‘ stockbrokers who wear tweeds, and often are 
mistaken for sportsmen ’’—will find entertainment and amusement in these 
tales of our increasing sobriety—‘ Whiskey is too expensive to make many 
people drunk”; of our fresh complexions, resulting from the eating of Irish 
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food—presumably the ‘‘ pig’s cheek and cabbage . . . . the only surviving national 
dish.” We fill long cinema queues ; our hairdressers have a store of anecdotes ; 
policemen are immense, and red-headed flower-sellers wear shawls. We are 
polite and friendly to strangers. And this is Dublin! Most of it is Wiginstown. 

So persistent is the author about our loquaciousness that one almost believes 
A Biography of Dublin was written in an atmosphere of sustained conversation— 
as in a scene in The Cherry Orchard—in a Dublin salon ; but about the intellectual 
standard of our talking, and our capabilities to do it intelligently and—this is 
equally important—listen to it understandingly, the book says nothing. ‘Tis 


pity ! 


Time Past. By Marie Scheikevitch. Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 


This book of reminiscences is a translation of the author’s ‘‘ Souvenirs d’un 
temps disparu,” and it necessarily loses something in translation. But there is 
a good deal of interesting gossip about Parisian literary lives of the last 40 years. 
Irish readers will be particularly interested in a glimpse of Oscar Wilde in a 
cafe, and of Sarah Bernhardt going over to speak to him, and in references to 
George Moore—very acute for the most part. 

But the most notable chapter in the book is one of 55 pages about that 
strange and attractive genius, Marcel Proust. Madam Scheikevitch knew Proust 
well, and his letters to her have already been published. In this book she sets 
out the story of how she met him and how this friendship grew, with many 
interesting details of his habits and mannerisms, and she transcribes a six-page 
preface which he wrote in her copy of Chez Swann, and which presumably, though 
this is not clear, was written before any of the other volumes appeared. In this 
important preface Proust traces the future development of the characters in 
Swann, and it is evident that the whole design, and the strange evolution of 
M. de Charlus and Albertine, was in his mind from the beginning. 

A great fault in the book, as in so many books, is the failure to give the 
exact dates of letters. PHSvorns 


Four Hepces. A Gardener’s Chronicle. Written and engraved by Clare 
Leighton. Victor Gollancz. tos. 6d. net. 


The wood engravings of Clare Leighton have already given her a high place 
amongst the artists of her time. In this new volume she has proved to be almost 
as fine an artist with the pen as with the graver. The truth and delicacy and 
minuteness of these studies are closely akin to the characteristics which are 
outstanding in the engravings. Only Clare Leighton could have so matched 
one with the other, and one is almost tempted to question which art is com- 
plementary to the other. In this book of skilful and loving observation of 
flowers and birds, beasts and insects, we find many of the qualities which make 
the writing of Richard Jefferies unique, but here, too, is the evidence of a gift 
which is, alas, quite absent in the writing of that master, and rare in any of the 
great nature writers—the gift of humour. It sparkles on every page and dowers 
the exquisite engravings with a light which makes them as living as the things 
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they present. Like the good physician of Meredith’s poem Clare Leighton has 
walked in her garden 
“With a love exceeding a simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck 
“Or change their perch on a beat of quivering wings 
“From branch to branch, only restful to pipe and peck ; 
Or, bristled, curl at a touch their snouts in a ball ; 
Or cast their web between bramble and thorny hook ; 
The good physician Melampus, loving them all, 
Among them walked, as a scholar who reads a book.” 


And to her, as to the good Melampus, has been given ‘‘ the key of knowledge ” 
and “ The secrets held by creatures nearer than we” “ to earth,” “ and the link 
of their life with ours.” 

I congratulate thankfully artist and writer and publisher on a collaboration 
which has resulted in the production of a treasurable book. 


COLLECTED SHORT Stories. By Stella Benson. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


When posthumous collections of short stories are published, and edited 
with no matter what degree of care, one invariably wonders how many of them 
would have been re-written, or even entirely rejected, had the author been still 
alive. Stella Benson’s outstanding gift as a writer was a vein of elusive fantasy, 
ironic and often poetic, which she employed with admirable effect in Tobit 
Transplanted and Living Alone, to quote only two of her works. Unless great 
care and restraint are exercised, fantastical writing is apt to fall sadly flat, and 
obviously some of the sketches here, such as “‘ Christmas Formula ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Man Who Missed the Bus,” would have profited by revision. As they stand, 
they are somewhat vague and unconvincing, in a way that the straightforward 
narrative stories never are. The latter are, therefore, the best things in the book, 
three of them outstandingly good. “‘ The Desert Islander’’ has for its setting 
the China that the author knew so well, and tells of a meeting between a typically 
British settler and a Russian deserter from the Foreign Legion; the former, 
Mr. White, a practical, physically courageous, but completely unimaginative 
man, and the latter the temperamental, sensitive, too-talkative Constantine. 
Mr. White, on discovering that his visitor’s wound is gangrenous, offers, at great 
inconvenience to himself, to motor him three hundred miles to have the leg 
amputated, but to Constantine, who desires above all comradeship and under- 
standing, it seems that this indispensable help is given with an ungracious, 
scorning mind, oblivious of his individuality. In the car which is taking the two 
of them to the hospital at Lao-Chow, the Russian, in spite of his almost fatal 
physical condition, is trying vainly to establish some conversational contact 
with his unresponsive benefactor, and gets heavily snubbed. “ Mean old horse,’ 
thought Constantine passionately, his heart contracting with offence, “‘it is 
so English to give away nothing but the bare, bald, stony fact of help—no 
decorations of graciousness and smilings. A Russian would be much poorer 
helper, but, a how much better friend.” The characters of both men are presented 
with vividness and penetration, and though the author’s sympathies are with 
the individualist Russian in spite of his obvious vanity and egotism, she is 
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scrupulously fair to the exasperated Englishman, and the conflict of their dis- 
cordant personalities is subtle and convincing. ; ; 

“ Story Coldly Told,” in which understatement is used with telling effect 
on a grim subject, and “ Hairy Carey’s Son,” are also both excellent tales. Stella 
Benson was attracted by the odd and individual in life. She loathed herd- 
mentality and the aridity of modern standardisation. As her heroine in “ An 
Out-Islander Comes In” says, ‘“‘ One can’t get used to people who are all the 
same person. . . . All these people are the same one dressed up in different funny 
ways. One can’t get used to a One...” Stella Benson never got used to 
them, and her books, whatever their faults (and at her best she had few), are the 
reflection of a spiritually eclectic and witty mind. M.G. 


NEW FICTION. 


Eccs AND BAKER. By John Masefield. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

OF Mortar Love. By William Gerhard. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

Rory Anp Bran. By Lord Dunsany. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
HoNnourRABLE Estate. By Vera Brittain. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

SuN BEFORE SEVEN. By Ian Dall. Nelson. 8s. 6d. 

UrcE oF Lire. By Arthur Pole Nicholson. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
SUGARHOUSE Entry. By Richard Hayward. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
CanDID Escort. By T. B. Marle. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

THE TALISMAN Rinc. By Georgette Heyer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
CANDLE For THE Proup. By Francis Macmanus. Talbot Press. 5s. 
THE Kinp Companions. By Dorothy M. Large. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 
Paropy Party. By Various Hands. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


Now that poets, journalists, writers of autobiography, propagandists, 
philosophers and others are pressing their attentions upon the novel as a suit- 
able vehicle for their points of view and angles of vision, there is a deal of 
competition about for the individual whom Arnold Bennett called the born 
novelist. By which he meant, I take it, the writer who sees life dramatically 
in terms of the creation of character and situations and conflicts arising out of 
such character. Whereas the poet sees life intensely and lyrically, the mood 
itself rather than the relationship of the mood tou its visible and mundane 
surroundings. It is rare then that the poet writes what the few of us who are 
increasingly jealous for the values of the novel consider to be a good novel, gua 
novel. Though he may, and usually does, write exquisite carefully chosen prose, 
and excel in descriptive matter. Now as all the world knows Mr. Masefield is 
a poet, and this new book being the first of his novels which have come my way, 
I did not open it without the suspicion of one whose subconscious wish is that 
the writer should stick to his last whatever that last may be. 

However, Mr. Masefield has written a very absorbing story. He has the 
pity and interest of the novelist in the underdog and in “ queer”’ characters : 
he has also the novelist’s curiosity in common speech and common ways. His 
hero, Robert Mansell, is a baker living in a small Kentish town, and the period 
is the eighteen seventies. He and his wife are deeply religious ; their religion 
in practice takes the form of writing and speaking against the owners of slum 
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property. Be it noticed that Mr. Masefield does not take sides: he shows us 
the baker’s good heart ruling his head to the obvious disadvantage of his wife 
and son; and he shows both husband and wife under the influence of a Dutch 
iconoclast who is brother to the Reverend Mr. Stiggins. We are led on to the 
painful and detailed account of the murder trial of a guilty poacher and his 
unwitting accomplice, the poor natural, Magpie, at which the baker is spectator. 
Misfortune follows upon misfortune: the baker is committed for contempt of 
court, mother and son try to make a living out of opening a cheap eating house, 
but no sooner do they start than they are robbed of their small capital. Till 
the last two pages, when there enters a fairy godmother of a relative to shoulder 
all burdens. Now we do not believe for a second in this fairy godmother, and 
no realistic novelist writing this Job’s chronicle would have dared call her in to 
make holiday of the ending. But at least Mr. Masefield has been sternly accurate 
for most of the way. 

No last minute or any minute improbability blurs the integrity of Mr. 
Gerhardi’s exercise of the function of the novelist. In his recent book he has 
performed the considerable achievement of presenting to us a second rate life 
so set in the author’s sense of eternity, so delicately poised against its particular 
and inevitable material background, that there comes that rare transmutation 
of the commonplace into something precious. To make tragedy usually implies 
the affliction of the first rate in human quality: it is a difficult feat to make 
this story of a beautiful young woman, Dinah, whose entire ambition is to be loved 
and cajoled by the men she loves and to achieve social triumphs, moving as well 
as entertaining. But when Dinah, who has made the common error of wanting 
more from life than she gets, dies in hospital, her last trouble being a disappoint- 
ment over the wrong shade of powder, one is moved as one is moved by the 
tragedy of an Ophelia. Walter, whom Dinah first loves and who finds her claims 
over pressing for the artist, attains through her death to the conclusion ‘“ that 
the deeds and thoughts of human beings were as nothing beside their griefs.” 
I do not wish to be over portentous about a book which makes such excellent 
and brilliant entertainment as “ Of Mortal Love,” which is full of such felicities 
as Dinah’s journey North in an excursion train on Christmas Eve; but this 
is entertainment of the memorable sort that only an artist can provide. 

At this time of the day, one takes it for granted that Lord Dunsany, another 
poet, will give us with admirable delicacy and ease charming or strange fantasy. 
Rory and Bran is charming rather than strange. A farmer’s boy who is “ not 
quite all there,’ accompanied by a dog who is very much all there, set out to 
take cattle to the great fair at Gurtnaroonagh, and owing to Rory’s head being 
much in the clouds, their misadventures are many. It goes without saying 
that the pace of the narrative is beautifully timed, and the changing scene vividly 
sketched. But myself I prefer Dunsany in his stranger and less charming vein. 
He does not stray into the whimsical, but he does not altogether escape the 
saccharine, as of walking beside pleasant but shallow waters. 

Miss Vera Brittain is an intensely serious writer, but her seriousness is not 
the underlying seriousness of the artist, but of the propagandist who sees through 
very individual spectacles. Her theme here is the cause of women, and the 
grievances from which women have suffered in the past. The heroine of the 
first part is one, Janet, a suffragette, who prefers addressing meetings and 
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organising to having babies, and is unhappily married to a querulous 
parson who ends up in an asylum. The second part introduces the war 
and its heroine is the beautiful Ruth who is also vastly preoccupied with 
the position of women and the social order. It is true she has an affair with 
an American soldier, later killed, who is quite a low-brow. But even so Ruth 
never loses her sense of world affairs, praying immediately after her essay into 
sex ‘that the love between an American man and an English women may 
somehow help to bring closer together our two countries now united in this 
war.’ She does, by the way, visit America as a speaker, a country to which 
she is favourably inclined, since its Battle Hymn has been written by a woman : 
‘Evidently, she reflected, women matter more in the United States than they 
do in England.” Finally she marries one, Denis, who is not entirely unworthy 
of her: ‘“ He got a First in Honour Mods. at Oxford and then a Distinction in 
Greats in spite of the war. And people who ought to know say he’s one of the 
best Philosophy lecturers London University’s ever had.” This work, which 
many will find moving and beautiful, ends with Ruth’s success in entering 
Parliament in the Labour interest. 

Sun Before Seven comes to us with a preface from Mr. Walter De La Mare. 
It is a successful and vivid creation of that period of childhood which for most 
of us closes when the school door opens and herd values cloud the awareness of 
our virgin sensibility and observation. The setting in this particular book is 
Buenos Aires towards the end of the last century, and-so the figures which come 
and go in this peepshow of childhood are more exotic than is customary. Mr. 
Dail had, which means to say also has, a fine eye and a fine ear, and his recherche 
du temps perdu is told with a beautiful precision. 

The next four books on my list are written by story tellers, and of these 
Mr. Pole Nicholson is the most conventional and Mr. Hayward the freshest. 
Mr. Nicholson’s tale is a variation on the familiar step for four in which a pleasure 
loving wife married to a gentle and good husband is opposed by a rakish artist 
and an idealistic young girl. The wife is accidentally killed, the young girl 
fancies herself in love with the painter until she finds that to him love only 
means passion, when she turns to the waiting good man. Mr. Hayward writes 
of a farm in Ulster and its housekeeper mistress in a welcome unsentimental 
fashion. His characters have life, and his dialogue is excellent. Candid Escort 
is pleasant entertainment made out of the adventures of a cool and moneyless 
young man who shepherds a young English girl over Central Europe, and 
encounters a beautiful film star who causes a spot of trouble by her amorous 
ways. In her twelfth novel, Miss Heyer takes us back to the eighteenth century 
and gives us, as the wrap cover truly declares, “‘ an un-neurotic, un-erotic happy 
tale of adventure.” But it is, considering the century, rather more small beer 
than vintage wine. The feminine interest, though coy and sparkling, is a little 
overdone. 

With Mr. Francis MacManus we come to sterner stuff, for it is Irish 
eighteenth century, and instead of the elegant flash of rapier and the tapping of 
snuff boxes, we have starving peasants, cattle driving, and a hedge schoolmaster 
who exchanges Latin with the old priest ; while for villainy there is the landlord 
and the proselytiser. Mr. MacManus constructs his period with convincing 
fidelity, and a genuine sense of religion and poetry makes this book memorable. 
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Also from the Talbot Press comes a less ambitious story, suitable for children, 
of an old blind man who wanders the roads with his faithful dog, Tim, meets 
with much kindness, and in the end recovers his sight. 

Finally there is the disrespectful Parody Party which must have been one of 
the most successful Christmas books. Everyone will have their own favourites 
among these parodies of eminent novelists ; myself, I choose Miss Rebecca West’s 
rendering of Charles Morgan, entitled “A Tale of Mors, Seventh Viscount and 
Twelfth Baron Sepulchre,’’ but Rose Macaulay featuring Ernest Hemingway, 
and Cyril Connolly who renders Aldous Huxley quite ruthlessly, deserve full 
marks. NoraAH HOoutt. 


HERO BREED. By Pat Mullen, Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
THE Ir1sH Book. By Ronald MacDonald Douglas. The Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 


HERO BREED is a vigorous story about the hazardous life of the fisherfolk 
of Connemara and the Islands, written mostly in a masterly conversational 
style around the O’Donnell family. As was to be expected from the author of 
“Man of Aran,” the book is packed full with tradition and adventure and 
anecdote. It is Western Ireland seaboard life in reality. We are left for a long 
time without the hero, who ventures into deep-sea sailing. This is a daring 
venture both for the author and the hero ; but there is no break in the continuity 
of the tale. 

TuE IRIsH Book. This miscellany of facts and fancies, folklore and fragments, 
poems and prose, is an unusual but welcome compilation, suitable as a seasonable 
gift-book. It is not primarily a work of reference, but it may well be kept as 
such. One section is entirely in Gaelic; and for the ordinary reader, as apart 
from the scholar, there is a chapter on Irish family names, in their Gaelic and 
Anglicised forms, and an abbreviated Dictionary of Biography. The prose and 
poetry are well selected. 


PEIG .i. a SG&AL FIN, do scriobh Peig Sayers. Maire Ni Chinnéide, M.A. do 
chuir i n-eagar. Clolucht na Talbdidigh. 6s. 


This is the story of Peig Sayers’ life taken down by her son, Michael O Guithin, 
from her own telling, and edited by Maire Ni Chinnéide. 

Peig is a well-known seanachuidhe and while we await the long-promised 
collection of her stories, here is her autobiography in which she sets before us a 
vivid picture of her simple life in her home in Dunquin, of her experiences as a 
cailin aimsire in Dingle, and of the years spent on the Great Blasket Island where 
she has lived since her marriage. It is told in fine idiomatic Irish, in a plain 
vigorous and direct style; the narrative is easy, flowing, and the reader may 
indeed wonder that this well-told tale could come from an ‘ unlettered ’ person. 
That an ‘uneducated’ woman could weave so skilfully the intricate pattern of 
her life into the finished product of this story is not a strange isolated instance, or 
a wonder. The explanation of it lies in the history of our literature, for Peig’s 
craft belongs to an age-old tradition handed down unbroken from generation to 
generation for over a thousand years. A story-teller, her book bears the mark 
of her life-long apprenticeship to the ancient craft in her close and accurate 
observation of people and of the little world in which she moved ; in her narrative 
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descriptions ; in conversation and anecdote, a memory of the good talk that 
visitors to the Kerry Gaeltacht know so well. 
There are many other native speakers of Irish, still living, who like Peig, 
have inherited the seanchuidhe’s craft and whose lore indicates the riches of 
that literary tradition. The recording and preservation of which is the special 
work of the Folk-Lore Commission. Because this inherited store of literary 
tradition is transmitted orally, it is no less literature than the written word 
turned into the more lasting mould of manuscript or of print. It is the nucleus 
of the literature of modern Irish. E. Nic Gu. 


FATHER ALLAN’s IsLanD. By Amy Murray, with a foreword by Padraic Colum. 
The Moray Press, Edinburgh and London. 8s. 6d. 


This is the book of an American lady who, being interested in folk-music 
and having had a Highland ancestor who reached New York about 1750, descended 
upon the isle of Eriskay with a harp. _ One is irresistibly reminded of the English 
lady in Mary Manning’s “‘ Storm over Wicklow,” dressed in green and also bearing 
a harp, but encumbered with a husband, who comes to this stricken island of 
ours to find the Celtic note. This gave, it must be admitted, an initial prejudice 
against the book, but it wore off quickly as its serious value and the high quality 
of its writing became apparent. It was however, only after the reading of several 
chapters that one gathered that this expedition to the musical island of the 
Hebrides took place some thirty years ago, and that the personality who fills 
the book, the splendid parish-priest of the island, Father Allan MacDonald, 
died almost as long ago. No explanation is given of the tardy appearance of 
the narrative. Nor do we hear whether the lady’s studies of the music of the 
islanders and the many transcripts she seems to have made of their songs, ever 
appeared in print. This reviewer does not know if they did or not, or whether 
Amy Murray herself is alive or dead. 

The book is mainly composed of four things, the descriptions of the scenery 
of this wave-washed Scottish islet, often of singular beauty ; the discussions on 
the character of its habitants, a people of intact Gaelicism, very poor, but to 
Miss Murray, of quite Utopian character, courageous, virtuous, charitable, gay, 
religious, though highly superstitious, without faults in fact except a slight dis- 
position to over-bluntness of speech, lacking entirely that “‘ Celtic gloom ” which 
she had been led to believe, from reading Yeats and Fiona MacLeod, to be a 
characteristic of theirs ; thirdly, a disquisition on the folk music of this entirely 
Gaelic speaking people, sometimes of a semi-technical nature; and fourthly, 
the full-length portrait of the magnificent and devoted priest, chieftain and 
guardian of the island, Father Allan MacDonald, a man who wore himself out 
in the service of his people and died at an early age. Incidentally, a moving 
picture is given of the hardships endured at that period by the Scottish Gaelic 
priests of these islands. 

This book threatened at the beginning to be too gushing, but after a few 
chapters one recognises that the writer really did get the feel of a Gaelic-speaking 
people, and that essentially the book is a very fine attempt to do a very difficult 
thing ; namely, to grasp the essential quality of the Gaelic mind, the outlook on 
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life, the mode of expression, the ideal of civilisation which is or was bound up 
with the language, and which would make the loss of it a pity. 

All interested in the Gaeltacht, in Gaelicism and in Gaelic music will find this 
book well worth reading. Liam O BRIAIN. 


THE ISLANDS OF IRELAND. By Thomas H. Mason. London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd. tos. 6d. 


This book undoubtedly will be accepted as the best account of the chain 
of islands that surround our coast, and the publishers deserve congratulations 
for having issued an art volume at a price which ought to make it the outstanding 
gift-book of the year. The range of subjects is so wide and the author’s interests 
are so varied, that it would be difficult to believe there is any reader to whom 
the work will not have appeal. During more than thirty years Mr. Mason, 
antiquary and naturalist, has made frequent excursions to most of the islands, 
from Lambay, southward, up the western seaboard, and round to Rathlin; 
and he writes about them and their inhabitants as one who everywhere is 
welcomed as a friend. Ever entertaining, and often amusing us with his inherent 
gift of humour, he makes us feel as much at home at an island bridal-party as 
we are thrilled in a currach, with Dr. Flower, off the Blaskets. Always we are 
in company and conversation with an hospitable people ; listening to the first 
portable radio-set on Inishmore (‘ Sure, we are told they are teaching Irish up 
in Dublin, and we want to see if they know what they are talking about’), or 
lying beside the man who is line-fishing—and pulling up four-pounder bream— 
from the edge of a cliff, which is undercut, a sheer three hundred feet above the 
sea. Leaving his hands free to light a pipe, the angler ties the line around one 
of his feet ; whereon the observer remarks, ‘If you caught a conger now, he 
would pull you in,’ to which he gets the fatalist’s reply, ‘ He would so, sir.’ 

The author gives us wonderful pen pictures of strange landscapes, antiquities 
primitive farming, animals and birds, curious incidents, and wild island life in 

eneral. 

‘i There are 150 superb illustrations by the author, who is a master of the 
technique of photography, or, as the carpenter on Inishere put it, ‘The ould 
man is great for the photographs, I don’t know could ye stop him if ye tried.’ 
The coloured frontispiece is by Paul Henry, R.H.A. 


BALLYGULLION BALLADS. By Lynn Doyle. London: Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


To his well-known stories and plays, Mr. Lynn Doyle now adds a book of 
verse. His courage—for it must require courage of a story-teller now-a-days to 
turn poet—will be rewarded, I think, by the appreciation of those who know 
and love his country after the manner of his own knowledge and love rather 
than by a much wider reception. Traditional in both theme and technique 
its direct appeal lies among the hedgerows and hills of Ulster and is to those whose 
first love is still the countryside on a spring morning or the sea whipped white 
under the wind. But there is another appeal, too, a familiar one to those who 
already know Mr. Lynn Doyle’s work, It is the human element, the appeal of 
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character, and to this the author is no new-comer. And here and there, but 
only of paramount importance in the last poem of the book, there is the ring of 
true poetry, poetry for itself alone. The illustrations by William Conor, R.O.L., 
are delightful. 


“Wat THEY Wore.” By Margaret Jackson. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

This agreeable little book tells by means of illustration, verse and narrative 
the story of the ups and downs of children’s clothes from the simplicity of the 
Stone Age to the almost corresponding simplicity of to-day. Though of particular 
interest to dramatic societies, Miss Jackson has made her scrutiny lively and 
readable by providing many delightful peeps from history. For example one 
chapter starts : 

James I, we are told, was afraid of being assassinated, so he wore doublet 
and breeches thickly padded, as a protection against the stilettos of his 
enemies. Certainly the breeches of this reign were monstrous, and one man 
was brought before the justices for using as stuffing a pair of sheets, two 
table-cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, a glass, a comb and a nightcap. 


DeaTtH Is So Farr. By Louis Lynch D’Alton. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The story of Ireland’s fight for freedom from 1916 onwards, once a theme 
for romantic song and glorious narrative has started to produce its crop of novels 
of disillusionment. Mr. D’Alton is the latest of those who in effect declare that 
patriotism even for Dark Rosaleen is not enough. The hero of this book, Con- 
sidine, is an idealist who inspired by the poet martyrs of Easter, 1916, gives up 
his vocation for the priesthood to join the Republican army. _ Disillusionment 
after disillusionment comes: he sees a policeman shot by a fellow officer not 
because he was a spy, but because of his knowledge that the revolutionary has 
robbed a bank; and finally Considine gives himself up to be shot by the Black 
and Tans. With the exception of Considine whose portrait comes alive, the 
other characters, notably Commandant Kilfoyle, ruthless, inscrutable and cruel, 
and the beautiful temptress peasant girl, Norah, are characters tinged with 
melodrama. But there is an excellent first chapter showing the 1916 Rebellion 
from the angle of a surprised Dublin citizen ; and as the writer of a swiftly moving 
and vigorous story Mr. D’Alton must be congratulated. The book is dedicated 
to the memory of the writer’s father, Mr. Frank D’Alton, the well-known Irish 


actor. IN@ete 
DETECTIVE STORIES. 


THE pee OF THE Snows. By Josephine Plain. Thornton Butterwork. 
7s. 6d. 

DeatH ON Deposit. By Francis D. Grierson. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

THE acer Barn Mystery. By H. Lawrence Phillips. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 

__ Here are three Crime Club stories which are all a little disappointing to those 

like myself who wish to approach this craft of web weaving with awe and respect. 

The best is certainly Miss Plain’s book, for though one may have a guess as to 
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the identity of the murderer very shortly, and find also that the obvious theory 
as to how the dead man managed to speak half-an-hour after he was strangled 
is too true, yet the writer gives us a fair deal. She keeps no cards up her sleeve ; 
indeed it is one of the most friendly now-let-all-get-together-and-solve it murders. 
that have come my way. Moreover her characters are convincing. 

The other two yarns seem to suggest that the prevalent idea in modern 
economics that the banks are the villain of the piece may be translated into a 
fictional wish fulfilment that the bank manager who can smile and refuse an 
overdraft to those who really need it can be a villain. Mr. Grierson’s murdered. 
body is found placed on deposit in a bank’s strong room, and one of the characters. 
is an inscrutable financier; while though Mr. Phillips’ corpse is discovered in 
a barn which has lately been a drunken tramp’s lodging house, still a mysterious. 
deposit of £20,000 in the local bank forms the main clue. But the latter moves. 
rather slowly, being eked out with a surplus of conversations between a par- 
ticularly fatuous doctor, his lady love, and the not very bright constabulary. 
Mr. Grierson has a more professional touch, but he moves stock figures about 
with a hand which seems a trifle weary. NOH. 


BELL’s MopERN ScHooL Histories. Vol. III]. The Last Hundred Years. 
By D. C. Somervell, M.A. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 


This is the reprint of Bell’s simple and picturesque introduction to British. 
History which in the Northern Ireland Parliament was the subject of recent 
controversy—a controversy for which an unbiassed mind can find no reason, 
unless it be for the photographic likeness of Mr. Cosgrave, which appears amongst. 
the matter devoted to the establishment of the Irish Free State. The work, 
intended for boys and girls under the age of fourteen, especially for those whose: 
schooling is drawing near to its end, gives the incentive for further reading— 
study is too serious a word for suchlike subjects as Blériot’s aeroplane, the Cinema 
(but “ not too much of the Cinema,” says the author, apologetically) and the 
famous prize-fight between Sayers and Heenan. But, while including these 
and suchlike events and origins,—many of which have evolved into sciences or 
world-wide industries—Mr. Somervell has held the balance as delicately as it: 
could have been held between biographical, political, industrial, and social 
sequences. The volume, which has been brought nearer up to date than its. 
title implies—1832-193I—is a one year’s introductory course. It contains a 
list of books in which the pupil can find more detailed information. 


Lorp KITCHENER. By Arthur Hodges. London: Thornton Butterworth. 
15s. net. 


A more human Kitchener than is generally supposed is shown in this book. 
While he refrains from sentimentality the author certainly insists on the gentler 
side of the great soldier, and he draws a very attractive figure. Though bound 
by his profession to the arts of war, Lord Kitchener was pre-eminently a man 
who wrought for peace, and, as his whole life showed, hated the destruction 
which war meant. His work in Egypt revealed him as an Empire builder in 
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the best sense of the word, and his project, successfully carried out, for Gordon 
College shows the far-sighted humanitarian. An obvious hero worship by no 
means detracts from this pleasing biography. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: A Survey and Commentary. By The Reverend Brother 
Leo. New York, etc.: Ginn & Co. Dublin: H. M. Gill & Son. gs. 


An extensive survey of this nature naturally precludes any profundities 
or very original remarks, but Brother Leo conscientiously covers almost the 
whole field of English literature and includes a number of lesser figures usually 
omitted from a work of this nature. At the end of the book he adds a valuable 
bibliography. This, together with his own writings, make the work useful to 
‘students. The book is very fully illustrated. 


‘TRANSITION. A Quarterly Review. Fall 1936. New York. 50 Cents. 
CONTEMPORARY POETRY AND PROSE. August-September, 1936. London: 
Stanley Nott, Ltd., 69 Grafton Street, W.I. Is. 


Transition, comprising some 200 pages well printed with surrealist and 
archaeological illustrations, carries on its self-conscious campaign against tradi- 
tion. Under the coined caption “ Vertrigal ”’ it prints a number of poems which 
maintain the essentially inner circle heritage of Mallarmé,.now narrowed in 
intellectual sociability to the lone personal bullseye but which captures the ear 
with a harsher music. Whilst there are poems in English, French and Spanish, 
Eugene Jolas writes his twelve lined “Incantation” in a medley of these 
languages with German added, but his outstandingly mighty lines are O.K. for 
sound if they signify nothing. Believe it or not: 


lila mo mialilla éstoon tl lassa 
minna thone néenuna glustamildo. 


Perhaps, however, we may yet learn to accept this substitute for musical notation 
and scorn the literate lyric as against the illiterate lute. 

Most of the prose contnbutions are interesting and some are learned but it 
is regrettable that far too many are translations of works already published, 
giving the impression of an anthology rather than a Review. Among these 
translations the work of Louis Aragon and Franz Kafka is the most significant. 
Transition, however, without James Joyce, is a chlorotic production. A new 
instalment of ‘“ Work in progress’ is promised for the next number. 

Contemporary Poetry and Prose, if slighter in volume than Tvansition, is 
more virile in its intensity and less crosschannel in its efforts to find new singers 
in the new mode. Here we have the younger native voices of Dylan Thomas 
(about whom the Man in the Street is already writing to the Times), of Denis 
Devlin who translates Breton with the ease and grace of a previous generation 
of scholars translating Horace. Picasso (George Reavey transmutes the French) 
endeavours to express himself in verse but his surrealist brush is mightier than 


his word. A, j. LEVENTHAL. 


Obituary 
HE, KENNY. 


Let us then praise famous men 
Men of little showing. 


If I say that H. E. Kenny, who has just died, was a famous man, I don’t 
mean to say that he filled any headlines, or that the public was in any way 
aware of him. But he had that better sort of fame, fame amongst those of his 
own time and own generation who were interested in the things in which he 
was interested. The passion of his adult life was Irish history, and he had the 
satisfaction of knowing in his lifetime that his work carried respect and 
admiration wherever Irish history was seriously studied. 


Kenny was a schoolmate and a close friend of Griffith. It would be as 
difficult to imagine the United Irishman without Griffith and Rooney as without 
him. He wrote extensively in it, and if his main interest was Irish historical 
research yet he took all Irish matters for his province. He knew the poets and 
the novelists, and I remember a long and admirable study of that strangely 
ill-appreciated poet and novelist, Jane Barlow. As writer and lecturer he was one 
of the giants of the separatist movement in its critical, and really vigorous, 
years, stressing always its cultural roots. 


His knowledge of Irish history, and of sources, printed and manuscript, was 
phenomenal. He had an unrivalled knowledge of Irish history, and an un- 
rivalled capacity for taking pains in connexion with it. No trouble was too 
great for him to take, even on small points, and I have known him spend a hot 
Saturday afternoon in the British Museum and feel repaid by the discovery, in 
an old magazine, of one article he wanted, of whose whereabouts there was only 
a vague indication. After he was transferred from London to Goole, he used 
to spend a portion of his hard-earned holidays working in the Museum. The 
other portion was usually spent in the National Library. 


His transfer from London to Goole about 1905 was a tragedy. Not alone 
did it maroon him in an uncongenial neighbourhood, but it left him without any 
really human contacts, and it removed him from his beloved British Museum, 
and from all books save his own collection. Even worse, it was there, and as 
the after-effect of a very bad cold, that his hearing began to fail, so that in the 
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course of years he became almost completely deaf, and intercourse with him 
became difficult. Not alone that, but the infirmity reacted on his general spirits. 
The split in 1922, the incredible and devilish bitterness displayed, the complete 
and ungenerous failure of the younger men to apprehend the magnitude of the 
work which Griffith had done, one man against an Empire, in the critical and 
forgotten years, saddened him and took the heart out of him. As the years 
passed, the impulse to write left him, and only very occasionally could he be 
stimulated to it. 


It is to be hoped that such manuscripts and notes as he left behind him 
will be preserved. He had at one time various collections of notes of great 
value, but I believe that in the mix-up of his removal from London and later 
on from Goole, many of them got mislaid. It is to be feared that much of his 
unique knowledge died with him. 


But those of us who are left who knew him, and whom he stimulated into 
all sorts of activity, will remember him. For us, his shade will still prowl about 
the British Museum and the National Library, finding light in dark places. 


Po Sage 


